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Social Reconstruction 
OR 
e Bonds Which Unite the Human Family (1.) 


No assertion to the contrary can destroy the ele- 
tary fact that through man’s social nature the 
mighty Himself has bound together the human 
lividuals by natural bonds of rights and duties. 
irthermore, all men are of the same Divine or- 
n, and all are therefore specifically one. It fol- 
ws that these bonds stretch beyond the boundaries 
‘countries or national units. Between citizens of 
ferent nations as well as between those of the 
me country the duties of honesty and justice, and 
ove all, the rights to life and freedom obtain 
th the same cogency; and as a mater of fact, 
*y are universally recognized and observed. Nor 
‘the distinction made that these bonds of duties 
d rights bind only individuals to individuals, not 
wever a physical to a moral person, whether this 
eral person is a private corporation or a political 
tity. 

‘Thus the common persuasion of mankind gives 
ice to the fact that the law, which is usually 
led the private international law, is imposed on 
an by human nature, prior to any form of agree- 
ent among nations, or that it is a natural law. 
nerefore, when one of their fellow citizens is rob- 
d or murdered in a foreign country, people do not 
quire whether or not an agreement had been mzde 
viously between the two countries to the effect 
at such acts are unlawful, before clamoring for 


demnification. 


if we are thus forced to admit natural interna- 
laws of a private nature, it is very difficult 
aderstand why modern political and social 
and why above all modern practical poli- 
se to accept similar laws of a public kind, 
- which differ from the former, in as far 
protect nations instead of individuals 
‘other nations. ‘The arrogant rejection of 
s, based on a derisive hint at antiquated 

no valid refutation. These opponents 
empted the same bold denial of all natural 
‘moral character. But far from convinc- 
1 of the correctness of their views, they 
were so strongly influenced by these 
s of humanity that they were the first to 
these rejected natural laws and duties 
- disregard or rejection of them brought 

n’personally. 

we cannot help accusing the 
ternational law of great 


inconsistency. Upon careful reflection it becomes 
plain that only the natural law can give stability 
to contracts among nations, as well as among indi- 
viduals. This stability is of even greater import- 
ance among moral persons than among physical per- 
sons for the obvious reason that such persons often 
differ greatly one from the other in strength, abil- 
ity or experience. To argue, therefore, that of 
itself a contract is not binding at all, because the 
contracting moral persons are nations, does not 
harmonize with any laws of sound reasoning and 
logic. It is clearly absurd and most dangerous to 
make the stability depend on the good-will of the 
stronger power, as it ultimately does according to 
such teaching, and it makes of national agreements 
but little more than a farce. Let us suppose that 
the two nations include in the contract made a 
clause guaranteeing its stability, what sanction is 
there for the stability agreed on? It is clear then 
that we are unable to uphold the sanctity of inter- 
national contracts without the assumption of at 
least one natural international law. And if one 
must exist, the whole argument of the opponents 
falls to the ground. 

We are told, that natural international laws are 
unnecessary, and that the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion will lead nations to adopt international agree- 
ments; while, on the other hand, purely natural in- 
ternational laws are of no avail without positive 
agreements, without positive acceptance and a post- 
tive sanction. But who would conclude that no 
natural laws exist, because the perversity of man 
may refuse to accept them? Furthermore, the natu- 
ral international law does lend strength to the posi- 
tive law by attaching to it the higher sanction of 
moral obligation, or by imposing on the conscience 
of nations or of their representatives this obliga- 
tion of singular strength. Undoubtedly, the in- 
stinct of self-preservation is as strong in nations 
as in man. But not less strong is the spirit of 
selfishness. Even where, therefore, self-preserva- 


‘tion is not in question, selfishness will, under the 


guise of an agreement, seek its own greater ad- 
vantage through intimidation and diplomacy. Noth- 
ing but an impartial international natural law can 


in such a situation protect both parties, the weaker 


as well as the stronger, the uncivilized nation no less 
than the civilized, and the newly established polit- 
ical unit, strugeling towards independence. as 
surely as the dominating countries, which have long 


ago reached the heights of independence, civiliza-_ 
tion and influence. 


Thus we arrive at the conclusion that interna- 
tional agreements, which are not controlled by a 


spies i sel 
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natural international law, are verily but scraps ot 
paper for one nation, and are the death warrant 
for the weaker nation, to which they were forced 
by the threat of bayonets to accede. They may 
be good or bad and will more often be onesidedly 
than mutually advantageous. Not unfrequently 
they will be only partially free; at times they will 
even be forced by intimidation. Ewidently without 
a natural law these contracts may be made and un- 
made at the pleasure of the stronger nations. Is 
it unfair on our part to suspect that it is for this 
reason liberal science and liberal politics have re- 
jected the restraining law? It stands to reason 
that there must be a regulating, impartial norm, 
or that there must be a natural international law. 


Lastly, those who admit natural laws, but only 
among individuals, must answer the question, 
whether international natural laws are not of even 
greater necessity. After all, the rights of indi- 
viduals to™ife, liberty and property are protected 
by the higher authority of the state. But no such 
authority, possessing corresponding power, holds 
its protecting hand over the entire human family. 
To deny the existence of natural international 
laws implies, in the last instance, international an- 
archy.. 

No one admitting the existence of an all wise 
God, the Creator and Father of the race, can be- 
lieve that He created man dependent on mankind no 
less than on man, family and state for the advance- 
ment in civilization, and thereby for the growth in 
His own image, and that He neglected to shield 
him against international anarchy, a worse enemy 
to civilization even than the terror of national 
anarchy. 


We fear, we may have dwelt too long on the 
defence of natural international laws. Every soli- 
darist builds upon true philosophy and ethics. But 
the School, which reaches back to the days of Aris- 
totle, and which preserved and clarified the truths of 
old in the days of scholasticism, and continued to 
perfect the system down to our own days, with one 
voice acclaims such laws. Only in our modern 
days, after the error of liberalism had infected 
philosophy as well as human affairs, did its dev- 
otees lapse into the logical sequence of denying 
natural international laws. Simultaneously did lib- 
eralistically-minded rulers or authorities seek to 
rid themselves of the bonds of laws which check 
selfish desire. Their number is great, and the end 
of this pernicious propaganda is not as yet. 


As is well known, sound philosophy distinguishes 
between physical and moral-persons. It considers 
the one kind as well as the other bound together 
by natural rights and duties. Thus we obtain a 
vantagepoint from which we can logically develop 
the contents of the natural international laws. 


In general we may state that, like men, societies: 


and nations are held together by bonds of justice 
and charity. The duties of justice applied to men 
comprise due respect for life, liberty and property. 
Applying this division to nations, we draw the in- 
_ ference: that -éach nation, unless it forfeits these 


rights by causing them to conflict with the same or 
higher rights of others, has a natural right to ma- 
tional existence, national freedom and national 
ownership. Let us study briefly what this assertion 
implies. 

A country’s right of existence implies the right 
and duty of self-preservation. We. behold thus 
condemned the supreme right of nationality, a right 
which is so much insisted on by modern writers 
and politicians. It has caused many an unjust 
war and it drew not a few nations into the World 
War. Allied nations, like Austria and Italy, were 
thereby secretly turned against each other. As 
Panslavism, it kept Eastern Europe and especially 
the Balkan in continued fermentation. The prin- 
ciple of nationalism is a breeder of conflict. 

Theoretically, the unrestricted right of national- 
ism must also be condemned. The fact is that im 
consequence of historical development the terms 
people and nation are not always co-extensive. 
Sometimes various nationalities have formed a po- 
litical unit for hundreds of years, with the united 
consent of all concerned. In such cases nations 
cannot of a sudden claim the right of political in- 
dependence or unity, least of ail attain to them hy 
force, or assisted by interested outside parties. The 
nation is not a moral person in such cases, and in 
consequence it has no rights. The insistence on 
this principle is the more unjust when circum=- 
stances make a political self-preserving unit impos- 
sible. Is it necessary to say that such attempts at 
separation, as a rule, only cover hidden desires of 
aggression and conquest, or of political chicanery? 


The right of existence includes, furthermore, the 
right of independence, which latter cannot be lost 
except through coming in conflict with other prior 
or higher rights, in which there is no other escape 
from the conflict. Likewise, it includes the right 
of territorial integrity and of peaceful existence 
under the same condition. Again, all these rights 
presuppose the right of using efficacious means of 
self-preservation. In consequence a country has 
the right to train a sufficiently strong army, to build 
a fleet necessary for its protection, or to construct 
fortifications. It also has the right to go to war 
under certain conditions. But all these rights co: 
nected with existence are no justification for men- 
acing militarism. The preparedness for war mu 
be remote and defensive. Military preparations 
such a nature, as to cause in others the fear o 
threatening injury or oppression, are in no wa 
justified, being clearly outside the right of exis 
ence. ‘Thus, mobilization, undertaken for the sol 
purpose of intimidation, or even the marshalling o 
strong forces’on the frontier, without great provoca: 
tion on the part of the neighboring nation, are 
absolutely unjust. W. J. ENceten, S. J. 


> 


We must come together face to face in litt 
groups wherever any deficiency is said to exis 
This is the secret of co-operation, and it is al 
the way of best human progress. It has been t 
way of great teachers.—L,. H. Bailey in York St 
Rural Problems. ~ etal 
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Habit Inhibition and Religious 
Sanctions 
ils Professor Ross Consistent and Dependable? 

During a recent stay in Cleveland, Ohio, Profes- 
pr Edward A. Ross, the well-known sociologist, 
‘the University of Wisconsin, granted a reporter 
1 the Cleveland Plain Dealer an interview, which 
las printed in that paper together with the gist of 
1 address delivered on the same day. Speaking 
» the newspaper man he said, he deplored the 
jarming fact “that a weakening of restraint be- 
ween the sexes has occurred throughout the coun- 
yy, and that 600 sociologists of the United States 
sere united in the opinion that a rapid deteriora- 
on of the race will follow unless some way can 
: found to build up the barriers of restraint 
vain. 

Professor Ross blames the modern dances, the 
-ovies, extravagant living, late marriages and the 
ivorce evil for the condition described. He says 
aat we tolerate movies “that show things to chil- 
wen that would not be tolerated in printed form, 
ad which the United States government would not 
ass through the mails.” He advocates movie cen- 
orship for at least the young; simple and frugal 
ving as an aid to earlier and more successful mar- 
sages. If we except his advocating “limitation of 
umilies,” or birth control, we must praise Profes- 
or Ross for his censures, for we, as a _ people, 
eserve them, as well as for the remedies sug- 
ested, for they offer at least a partial solution for 
us important problem. 

On the evening of the same day Professor Koss 
sid aside his moralizing and began to demoralize 
y declaring upon his own authority new “dogmas” 
md “oracles” before the Teachers’ Association of 
Jorth-Eastern Ohio. Like Dr. Jekyll putting on 
Ir. Hyde, Professor Ross, the moralizer, becomes 
’rofessor Ross, the dogmatizer. He was very 
sitive in tone and manner, but extremely negative 
1matter. Like a supreme Kleagle of a new order, 
e hurled his negations against the time-tested 
rinciples of education and morality. Assuming 
mniscience, he denied the necessity of “habit inhi- 
ition” and the potency of religious sanctions in 
nolding human conduct. And despite the wide- 
pread weakening of sexual restraints which he had 
sserted previously, he declared “there had been 
0 conspicuous decay in character.”” Can we recon- 
ilé Professor Ross, the moralizer and upbuilder, 

th Professor Ross, the dogmatizer and destroyer ? 
et us take the pains to examine his dogmatizing 
ssertion—to discern their inconsistency and unre- 
ility, despite their careful wording. 

Habit Inhibition 

Addressing the teachers of North-Eastern Ohio, 
e asserted: “Self-reliance and self-adjustment, 
nd not habit inhibition, are the qualities required 
citizens in a democracy.” Ignoring and riding 
yugh-shod over the universal experiences of every 
ge and people, Professor Ross declares a new 
oracle” —namely, that good citizens cannot be pro- 
luced by inculcating good habits into the young. 


He dares to question and even deny the universally 
accepted proverb, “Bring up a child in the way 
he should go and he will not depart from it.” 
Surely he cannot appeai to the few exceptions who 
actually depart from the training of their youth 
to lay down a new rule—namely, that early training 
by habit is not required. For if some go astray 
despite early formed habits, what will happen if 
no good habits are formed in the pliable and forma- 
tive period of every man’s life? Surely, self-reli- 
ance and adjustment can take place only after the 
early formation of habit and character. The only 
sane and safe foundation for self-reliance and self- 
adjustment is character which acts on principle by 
way of habit. ‘Sow an act and reap a habit, sow 
a habit and reap a character, sow a character and 
reap a destiny.” Self-reliance and self-adjustment 
are dangerous half-truths. Considered as whole- 
truths, they are safe and reliable only then, when 
self-reliance relies on God and when self-adjust- 
ment is adjusted to God and His law. Without 
this rock foundation, the house of self-reliance and 
self-adjustment is built, as Professor Ross builds 
it, on the shifting sands of social expediency. At 
best, social expedients are an aid—not an end, a 
means, not a purpose. ‘The end and purpose must 
be God. Hence the importance of two habits in 
our relation to God: A habit of thought and a 
habit of action. ‘That habit of thought is the con- 
tinual realization that not man, but God, is the 
master and center of the universe. That habit of 
thought is the reliance upon God, our supreme 
Helper. ‘That habit is the habit of humble prayer. 
The second habit demanded by right reason grows 
out of the first. It is the habit of adjusting one’s 
mind and will to the mind and will of God. It is 
the habit of law, of a two-fold law—the law of 
thinking and saying the truth and nothing but the 
truth, and the law of doing the will of God and 
nothing opposed to the will of God. Hence the 
necessity and supreme importance of habit inhi- 
bition. 

On the occasion mentioned, in the course of the 
day Professor Ross told his interviewers that 600 
sociologists were united in the opinion that “a 
rapid deterioration of the race will follow unless 
some way can be found to build the (fallen) bar- 
riers of restraint between the sexes.” And he him- 
self admitted that he considered the “present ten- 
dencies (among our college and other youth) 
alarming.” In the evening he stated an additional 
source of deterioration— the immense decline in 
the authority of religious sanctions. How can he 
reconcile the widespread weakening of sexual re- 
straint and the immense decline in the authority of 
religious. sanctions with the bold assertion, “There 
has been no conspicuous decay of character”? Can 
new-fangled social ethics replace moral character 
based on self-restraint? Furthermore, Professor 
Ross admits “that it is the experience of mankind 
that marriage alone is the proper outlet for the 
sexual impulse.” How, then, can he assert that 
there has been no conspicuous decay of character, 
despite the actual widespread weakening of sexual 
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restraints? Surely his idea of duty is different from 
that of our grandfathers. Why should Professor 
Ross incriminate the rest of moderns by saying: 
“We appear to be quite as ready as our grand- 
fathers to do our duty as we see it, though our 
idea of duty is different—our idea of duty is Migher 
on the social side’? 


The italicized clauses prove that the sociologist 
Ross emphasizes social duty above moral duty. He 
deplores not the immoral lack of restraint between 
the sexes, but he is alarmed only at the tendency to 
social decay. “As a scientist,” he declares, “I feel 
bound to say that I consider the present tendencies 
alarming.” Professor Ross deplores the lack of 
self-restraint only as a social factor, threatening a 
rapid deterioration of the race. Even from his 
own unmoral viewpoint he admits that social char- 
acter cannot long endure without self-restraint. He 
even admits that the race will rapidly deteriorate 
unless some way can be found to restore the bar- 
riers of self-restraint. The only way possible is 
habit inhibition begun in earliest childhood and 
never put aside until the moment of death. It is 
not precisely because our modern youth possesses 
“self-reliance and self-adjustment” and woefully 
lack self-restraint on principle and by habit, that 
the alarming conditions exist? ‘The fact exists and 
the explanation is evident to all except the blind: 
Self-restraint has fallen, because it was not founded 
on habit and on religious principles. "The reason 
is not far to seek. Not only the individual, 
not only the nation, but even civilization itself must 
stand or fall with habit inhibition. 


A distinguished writer has defined civilization 
as a series of restraints gradually placed upon the 
primal or primitive instincts of the savage. The 
Savage possessed and cherished the instinct for life 
and its preservation by self-defense and by propa- 
gation; the instincts for liberty and happiness. 
But he often ignored the fact that others, both 
individuals and tribes, possessed the same primal 
instincts, the same inalienable rights. ‘The more 
civilized the savage became, the more did he recog- 

‘nize and safeguard the rights of other individuals 
and tribes. For him civilization meant a series of 
reasonable restraints even upon his most cher- 
ished birth-right. Civilization brought brotherhood. 
Christian civilization has always aimed at the 
brotherhood of man under the fatherhood of God. 


_ But the brotherhood of man under the fatherhood 


X, 


_ of God inevitably places restraints upon man, even 


in a democracy. ‘The universal experience of man- 
kind proves that consistent and stable self-restraint 


¢ - the product of years and centuries of habit inhi- 


ition. Self-reliance and self-adjustment are plainly 


ly supplemented and perfected by self-restraint. 


a far greater degree than civilized 1 
ty existence depended on them; b 
stra ! obbe 


a 


.teliance and self-adjustment, if they are built _ 


inadequate unless they are based on, and contin-_ 


‘he savage possessed self-reliance and self-adjust- 


self-restraint. Surely Professor Ross does n¢ 
desire to people our great republic with savage 
with reckless, lawless, immoral citizens! Go 
forbid! 

In brief, Christian civilization, the product ¢ 
civil and moral restraint, is based on early an 
consistent civil and moral good habits. Civilizé| 
tions tottered and fell with the decline of law an 
order. The proudest nations of antiquity crumble 
to decay because of the decline of moral restraitj 
based on early and consistent good habits. Jus 
as an earthquake in Japan some time since suc 
denly destroyed the work of centuries, so, too, dj 
false principles of teaching undo in a short tt 
the arduous labors of the centuries. Does Pre 
fessor Ross realize the destructive power of hi 
principle: “Self-reliance and self-adjustment, an 
not habit inhibition, are the qualities required o| 
citizens in a democracy”? Even self-love and sel 
preservation, in default of higher principles, shoul 
dictate a wiser policy—one more consistent wit 
truth and more productive of real good. 


In a sense, our educators are the builders of th 
nation’s future. If our nation is to continue as 
Christian nation, if our constitutional governmert 
is to perpetuate its ideals and help, not hinder, it 
citizens to attain happiness and freedom in th 
better life hereafter, it must inculcate love for lay 
and order. How can we, I ask, retain love fo 
law and order unless we inculcate respect for Divit 
Authority ; unless we hold fast to the divine anchor 
of safety, the Ten Commandments; unless we trai 
our children from earliest youth to deny themselve 
what is forbidden and to refrain from sin and vi 
not merely because sin is not nice, not prope 
not decent, but because sin and vice are 
fensive to God, because sin and_ vice 
only destroy our efficiency, but impair our p 
ent relations to God and endanger our fu 
eternal safety? Only then can we insist on s 


and supplemented by reliance on God and adj 
ment to His holy law. Professor Ross, in p 
ciple, denies the necessity of habit inhibition; 
in fact, all the social expedients proposed by 
demand and presuppose habit inhibition. He d 
well in advocating» simple frugal living as an 
to early marriages, but marriage is an inhibi 
in as far as well-ordered married life calls 


much self-restraint and mutual sacrifice. 


forts, luxuries and pleasures also deman 
inhibition. For this reason simple 
eldom resorted to. “Many di 

iminated if pe 3 
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ye’s mind; a mere mental attitude is inadequate. 
t takes will power and habitual will power to be 
prepared to lay aside impatience, for we know that 
yven the best mental attitudes and dispositions will 
vail occasionally to lay aside impatience. Even the 
mrmest will power and Christian habits must be 
peinforced by religious principles and _ religious 
nanctions, all of which Professor Ross taboos. 
Rev. ALBERT F. Karser, C. PP. S. 
(To be concluded) 


o-operation Among the Lithuanians 


The subject of co-operation never fails to awaken 
man’s interest. “here is a fundamental reason 
Cor this. 


Man is a social being, as already Aristotle 
ointed out and the philosophers and theologians 
bi the Middle Ages emphasized after him, and con- 
sequently co-operation arouses his natural social 
mstincts. Stili more, co-operation is actuated to 
i large extent by a motive of altruism, and such a 
motive never lacks in its power of attraction. 

If in our day the subject of co-operation compels 
pur attention with special force, it is due to the 
wvide interest that is being shown to the practical 
developments of co-operation. 

The successes and failures, the hopes and delu- 
sions of co-operation among the Lithuanians in the 
United States have been exhibited to our view in 
a doctoral dissertation by Fabian S. Kemesis, pub- 
lished by the Catholic University of America. The 
author was handicapped in his work by the fact 
ithat a good many of the co-operative societies to 
wwhom he addressed a questionnaire failed to answer 
his question put to them for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the required information. 

One of the most interesting chapters depicts 
ithe human element entering into the successes and 
failures of the Lithuanian co-operatives. It shows 
how interwoven the co-operative movement is with 
ithe human side of things. Nor need this occasion 
surprise, for if the human element plays so large 
a role in co-operation the reason is that co-operation 
is human. It places man and the things of man 
first, and makes of earthly goods the servant of 
‘man. However, it is at once evident that co- 
operation must inevitably fail if the human factors 
are not carefully cultivated side by side with the 
velopment of the mechanical apparatus of co- 
operation. Like the body of Adam before it re- 
ved the breath of life from God, co-operation 
vill be a dead clod of clay if the soul of human 
gy does not vivify it into action. It is in this 

that the author’s chapter on difficulties and 
es of failure is to be interpreted. 

European co-operators have learned to under- 
the importance of the human factor. Hence 
cg-operative societies have usually created 
cial educational fund in order to awaken, 
+ and nourish the spirit of co-operation. They 
‘taken a very active interest in the estab- 
and maintenance of study courses, lecture 


institutes and workers’ colleges for their member- 
ship. I call attention especially to the educational 
program of the co-operative societies of Denmark. 
In the light of all this the author’s observations 
on the fundamental features of the Rochdale Plan 
are significant. The simple rules of this plan carry 
within themselves centuries of human experience. 
There is a deep psychological undertone found in 
the Rochdale rules. Neglect to observe them has 
invariably led to disaster, or at least has put the 
co-operative societies of the Lithuanians into a very 
precarious position, as the author points out. 


The Rochdale rules are extremely simple. First, 
the capital is subscribed to by consumer members, 
restrictions being put on the number of shares a 
member may hold. Second, the earnings on these 
shares are limited to the prevailing rate of interest. 
Third, voting is done according to membership and 
not according to shares; each member has only one 
vote; persons and not money vote. Fourth, the 
current market price is charged all buyers at 
the store, whether they are share members or not. 
Fifth, the surplus of profits after providing for 
adequate reserves, as stipulated in the constitution, 
is distributed at the end of the year in the form of 
dividend checks among the purchasers in propor- 
tion to the amount of their purchases at the store. 
Sixth, business is done on a cash basis only. 


These rules have been developed from shrewd 
observations of human nature. To neglect. them 
invites failure, for co-operative business done on 
any other basis flies in the face of human nature, 
and this spells ruin. The failure of some of the 
Lithuanian co-operatives is again a witness to this. 


Particularly noteworthy is the success of the 
building and loan associations among the Lithuan- 
ians. ‘They have made steady progress, and large 
possibilities still lie unopened before them. 


If German Catholics in this country have done 
very little in the formation of consumers’ co-opera- 
tive stores the reason may perhaps be found in this 
—that they, more quickly than most immigrant 
people, adapted themselves to the circumstances of 
their new country. As a consequence, they also 
imbibed of the very intensified spirit of individual- 
ism prevalent in America, which has always proven 
to be a serious obstacle to the establishment 
and maintenance of co-operative enterprises. ‘The 
younger generation of the Lithuanians, the author 
avers, is for this very reason being alienated more 
and more from their co-operative undertakings. 


However, German Catholics might give more 
attention to the building and loan associations that 
have been developed in their communities. Few 
associations do so much for home-building, and 
therefore also home life, as just these associations 
Recognizing their great value, the Catholic Central 
Verein of America has again called attention in a 
special resolution adopted at the last annual con- 
vention at Allentown to the great importance of 
building and loan associations. This resolution is 
deserving of intense study, and such study will be 
more than repaid if it leads to a still more flourish- _ 
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ing development of building and loan associations 
amongst the members of the Central Verein, as 
also amongst all who live with them in the same 
community. A. J. MuENCH. 


Press and Its Influence 


The 
Referring to a class of journals in England 


which make money by reporting ad nauseam the 
details of filthy divorce suits in court, Judge Dar- 
ling of the High Court of Justice of that country 
recently suggested an additional verse to Grey’s 
Elegy in a Country Church Yard, as follows: 

“Lewd license to their eyes his bawdy page, 

Stained with forensic filth did ne’er unroll; 

Sex problems did not maiden’s thoughts engage, 

And children kept their innocence of soul.” 

~ 4 


* 

Heaven be praised! The Franks trial is over. 
For months the Chicago papers have been scarcely 
more than open sewers through which they car- 
ried the foul mess into homes of millions of people. 
Ordinarily, we don’t believe in hanging, but if 
some way. can be found to hang these Chicago 
newspaper owners who feasted like vultures on this 
sorry mess, the hangman has our blessing ; 
Prosecutor Crow said that more murders are com- 
mitted in Chicago than in the whole of England. 
Well, why not? What else can be expected from 
people who feed on murder news from morning 
till night and dream of it afterward ?— Illinois 
Miner. 

Oe 

A strong indictment of the way in which “crime 
news” is featured in the daily press of England 
occurred in a sermon by the Rev. Denis Cregan at 
St. Wilfrid’s, Northwich, recently. “If there was 
a sewer or a defective drain in a house,” he said, 
“little time was lost in having the danger removed, 
but the same diligence, alas, was not exercised 
when it was a case of the introduction into the 
home of the horrible and gruesome details of every 
crime committed — details which must inevitably 
weaken, if not destroy, the purity of the children 
in the home. 

“Owing to avarice there was keen competition 


among the proprietors of secular papers to give 


the most soul-destroying news in all its unspeak- 
able details, with the consequence that virtue waa 
becoming weakened.” 
* Ok Ok 

It is an accepted fact that all the Hearst publi- 
cations, for instance, with their millions upon mil- 
lions of circulation, have very little influence, little 
power, to stir action. Their readers are soothed 
by overdoses of comics, satisfied by the pleasing 
excitation of sex and blood news, or furiously 
stirred by the latest publicity given a baseball hero. 
Thus they forget their own oppressed state. 

I recall an anecdote involving Art Young, the 
cartoonist, and Arthur Brisbane, the Hearst editor. 
Brisbane chided Young. “You are so far ahead 


of the parade,” he said, “that you can’t hear 
2 J n 
the first band.” ze a 


s ee i 
"eh 
me 


yy) 2 ee 


“ee i 
But you,” returned Young, “are away back in 
Re 


the rear of the procession with the calliope, trying 
to keep in step with all the bands.” : 
That typifies the yeliow Hearst papers. For cir) 
culation’s sake they try to keep step with every 

body.—By J. Louis Engdahl, in The Liberator. 
C0 ide | 


Thinking observers know that our journalism hay 
changed entirely during the last 30 years. For 
merly we had journals of opinion which balancec 
each other, and thus controlled each other. But 
because of recent mechanical developments _ thé 
modern daily newspaper and the large weekly pape} 
require a great deal of capital. They have become 
almost invariably capitalist institutions. : 

The proprietors of all the important news organs: 
and even those of the large agricultural weeklies} 
now necessarily belong to the capitalist class. They 
necessarily have the capitalist outlook. In_ that 
respect there is no essential difference whether one 
reads the New York Times or the Wisconsin News 
the Philadelphia Ledger or the Washington Post 


Do you realize that this press monopoly is more 
dangerous than a school monopoly or a churek 
monopoly would be? Whatever these great, pow- 
erful newspaper owners do not want you to know 
they simply do not tell you. That is why we have 
such impossible political parties. We must have 
an independent press, and this will only be made 
possible by great sacrifices on the part of the work- 
ing people in the cities and by the co-operation of 
the farmers.—Illinois Miner. : 

* * X* 

It was said not so very long ago that ten years 
of cheap reading had changed the British from the 
most stolid nation of Europe to the most hysteri- 
cal and theatrical. Be this as it may; habitual 
cheap reading must of necessity produce cheap 
thinking and cheap expression of thought and con- 
sequently cheap moral conduct. It-is in this direc 
tion that the sensational press.and the cheap litera 
ture of the day have their chief influence. Cheap 
literature produces a cheap mentality, and, there- 
fore, a cheap people—From “The Young Man and 
Journalism,” by Chester S. Lord. “ 

* * * H 

The best news of today is something about 
pretty woman involved in a scandal, or suspecte 
of having three husbands living and at least tw 
dead. A speech by William Jennings Bryan or 
state document by President Coolidge will be 
on a back page for a live “woman” story by 
average daily paper of today. The woman will 
get the front page and the most .space-——Mauric 
Francis in America. ; 


Responsibility, not freedom, is the keyword i 
democracy—responsibility for one’s self, for tt 
good of one’s neighbor, for the welfare of Demo: 
Until every citizen feels this responsibility as an it 
escapable personal obligation, there is no_ comple 
democracy. As" L. H. Barry, — 

| What is Democracy? 


wr 
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Warder’s Review 


The Peace of Mammon 

Writing from Holland in the Jrish Statesman, 
. M. Fox declares: “The Peace Palace (in the 
sague)—this plaything of diplomats—with its or- 
mental square-cut gardens, reminded me of Ver- 
iilles—the plaything of kings. A huge bronze 
thrist of the Andes, presented by Argentine, over- 
poks the entrance hall, with its back to the splen- 
your, and facing it is a white bust of Carnegie. In 
me of the rooms under a class case is the fac- 
mile of a, check from Carnegie for 1,500,000 dol- 
nrs, which made the Peace Palace possible. It is 
azed at with reverence.” 


Since the disciples of Mammonism believe them- 
blves able to accomplish anything and everything 
vith money, Carnegie’s check seems to assure them 
nat now at last the humanitarian goal of perpetual 
eace is certain of accomplishment. They are quite 
jositive that, had St. Paul and St. Francis been 
‘roperly financed, the purpose the Scotch-American 
“onmaster had in view might have been reached 
png ago. 

Since we moderns now possess the knowledge of 
roducing money in any desired quantity and of 
qaking it serve any purpose we have in mind, spir- 
‘ual achievements, which former ages would have 
triven for ineffectually, may now be attained to 
vith comparative ease. The Dawes plan is but the 
rst step towards a new era, whose destinies will 
e determined by the great financiers of the world 
n a rational manner, unknown to those, priests, 
‘ings and statesmen, who have hitherto influenced 
nd directed the affairs of nations. 

Qui vivra verra, as the Italians say—let us wait 
nd see! 

That ‘‘Capital Might Not Be Frightened”’ 

For the sake of the stock market President Mc- 
<inley was willing to squander the people’s money 
n warships, to be purchased from foreign powers, 
Ithough we did not need them at all. This is 
evealed by Charles R. Flint, for a lifetime dealer 
n armament, in his Memories of An Active Life. 

Propaganda had so excited our people to the 
elief in a Spanish menace when the Spanish war 
vas brewing that, as August Belmont had humor- 
usly written to Lord Rothschild: “If a school of 
spanish mackerel were reported coming up the 
ay, the stock market would decline several points.” 
t was at that time McKinley, who always had his 
ar close to the ground, said to the author of those 
ighly interesting memoirs: 

“We do not need warships for fighting; but if Spain 
nould buy five important warships, capital, always timid, 
Bi be frightened, a financial contraction would take 
ce, and I should not be ‘the advance agent of pros- 
ity.” ” 

i refore Flint, in order that capital might not 
frightened, was instructed to search out all pur- 
asable men-of-war. Under orders of the Presi- 
he offered $3,500,000 to Italy for the Carlo 
to and $4,500,000 to Chile for the battleship 


| Flint, Memories of an Active Life, N. Y., 1923, p. 183 


O'Higgins. Ultimately it was not necessary to buy 
them; however, two cruisers building in England 
for Brazil were obtained, pressure having been 
brought to bear on the London Rothschild. ‘These 
ships were named New Orleans and Albany. “So,” 
says Mr. Flint, who, of course, made some money 
out of the transaction, “there was no financial con- 
traction, as McKinley had anticipated in the event 
of Spain buying a number of warships, and the 
President made good as the advance agent of pros- 
perity.”** Mr. Flint, moreover, was tendered the 
hearty thanks of the Navy Department for his 
“patriotic action” ! 

Thus great names and fortunes are made while 
the common people foot the bill. Mr. Flint’s 
Memories constitute one of the most interesting 
contributions to the history of modern capitalism 
we know of. He seems utterly unconscious of 
leaving the cat out of the bag; he tells of his gun- 
running schemes with the same unconcern dis- 
played by him in telling of his experiences as a 
fisherman. ‘There is, in fact, almost not a page in 
the entire book, outside of those devoted to sport, 
which does not prove that the ethics of the class 
Mr. Flint represents are fully in accord with the 
principle: The end justifies the means! He even 
admits that much. 


A Noble Venture — Without Government Aid. 

Since the people of our country have accus- 
tomed themselves to look to the Nat‘onal Goy- 
ernment more and more, demanding of it to 
engage in all possible activities, it may not be 
amiss to point to the Royal National Life Boat 
Institution, of England, which is voluntarily 
maintained for the purpose of rescuing the ship- 
wrecked. 

Founded by Col. Sir William Hillary a hun- 
dred years ago, it has grown from a precarious 
though enthusiastic venture into an indispen- 
sable feature of modern maritime life, with an 
expenditure of 250,000 pounds a year. The Lon- 
don Times, in its special edition of July 29th, 
devoted to the great Wembley Exhibition, in 
which this institution is participating, says that 
the “pride of place is undoubtedly taken by an 
example of the latest type of motor lifeboat, 
costing ten thousand pounds, which visitors are 
invited to enter and inspect.” With a radius of 
action of one hundred and fifty miles, this type 
of vessel is capable of withstanding any wea- 
ther. The crew consists of eight men, and there 
is accommodation for sixty passengers. 

We mention these facts merely in order to 
emphasize that the Royal National Life Boat 
Institution of Great Britain is voluntarily main- 
tained, even to this day. While it has the sal- 
vation of over fifty-nine thousand lives to its 
credit, it is at once the origin and the model of 
similar foreign institutions. The Deutsche Ge- 
sellshaft zur Rettung Schiffbruechiger, patterned 
after the British society, is, like its model, also 
ma‘ntained by private initiative, both institu- 


tions proving what a group of sincere and honest 


*©) Loc. cit., p. 187. 
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men is able to accomplish and to sustain, not 
merely for a few years, but through many 
decades. When one considers the great difficul- 
ties that must be overcome by an organization 
founded for the purpose of saving the lives of 
shipwrecked people, one must wonder at the 
fallacy of those who seem to believe that much 
lighter tasks can be accomplished only by State 
and Federal governments. 


Corruption in a Young Nation 


It would not have been possible to conquer the 
American continent in so comparatively short a 
space of time had the disintegration of the family 
reached its present dangerous extent in the eight- 
eenth century. The forests and prairies west of 
the Alleghenies could not have been won for the 
plow by a generation of men and women who limit 
the numbers of their children to two and resort 
to divorce on the slightest provocation. The wil- 
derness cannot be made to bloom by a people suf- 
fering from marasmus. Nor will they long be 
able to accomplish other tasks demanding great 
virility and many sacrifices. And both neo- 
Malthusianism and divorce are symptoms of such 
a pathological condition. 

It is a terrible indictment of our civilization, 
therefore, which the Catholic Press of Sidney ex- 
presses in the statement that “probably no social 
feature in Australia is so noticeable as the increase 
in divorce applications. They seem to accelerate 
as fast as motor traffic. ‘Twenty years ago they 

_ were comparatively rare, and now judges keep up 
a record for days during court hours of one divorce 
every ten minutes. ‘Twenty-three cases in one day 
is, we believe, the record. The shortest period be- 
tween marriage and rule nisi is six weeks; but that 
is not likely to stand as a record.” 


Divorce has had a remarkable growth in Aus- 
tralia. In 1916 there were 40,289 marriages and 
640 divorces, or one divorce to every 62 marriages. 
In 1922 there were 44,731 marriages and 1,382 
divorces, or one divorce to every 32 marriages. 
In 1916 there was one divorce to every 7,617 of 
the total population. In 1922 there was one to 
every 3,918 of the population. In some of the 
states matters are even worse than the figures for 
the entire dominion would indicate. Thus in 1916 
New South Wales had one divorce to every 45 


_ marriages, and Victoria one to every 55. ‘In 1922 


™ _New South Wales had one to every 22.3 marriages, 


and Victoria one to every 29.2. 


_ __ And these things are recorded of a people who 


ould be endowed with all the virtues of pioneer 


ia which are forcing France to arm 


Ld re 
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teresting insight into this subject. Among othe 


-sonic division of France into 83 districts. 


us. to study the Encyclical Humanum ge 


Instead, we find them suffering from the 


dates of God, gave themselves over to race suicide} 
gross sensuality, selfish indulgence and every pial 
tice that connotes the denial of Christ’s teaching 


Sidelights on the Significance of Masonry — 

Did Masonry exert an influence on the begin: 
ning and development of the United States} 
Mr. Baird, a Past Grand Master, according te 
the Proceedings, Grand Lodge, District of Co) 
lumbia, 1919 (p. 423), asserts: “The United 
States had its origin in the cradle of Masonry.” 

Curiously enough, the European contempoj 
raries of the American Revolution held this very 
same opinion. The German poet Lessing, whey 
was certainly a well-informed man, has one of 
the characters of his play, “Ernst and Falk,” 
say: “This is one of those (meaning Masons)} 
who fight for Congress in Germany.” The cele 
brated historian, Niebuhr, who from his intt 
mate association with numerous great statesmen 
of his time, representing various nations, ob- 
tained so much valuable information of an inti 
mate nature, having quoted Lessing’s words, 
remarks: “Freemasons looked upon Congress 
as a lodge, while the American war was to dif- 
fuse the light throughout the world.”* 

As to France and the French Revolution 
Niebuhr believes that, while the secret societie 
did not originate that catastrophe, they exerte 
a great influence on its development. From | 
well-known Frenchman, Portalis, who had bee 
a Mason, the German historian received an i 


things, that the new colors adopted by the Rey 
olution — blue, white and red—vwere those o 
French Masonry; furthermore, that the redi 
sion of France into departments was carrie 
through according to the scheme of the Ma 
Nie 
buhr furthermore attributes the great influenc 
wielded by the nefarious Prince of Orleans 
the fact that he was Grand Master of Frenel 
Masonry. “In its lodges the French Revolu 
tion,” he continues, “was to a great extent 
anticipated.”** d 
Evidence of this nature cannot be passed 
as irrelevant. Its knowledge should rather le 
published exactly forty years ago, and even 
known than the one on the Condition of L; 
by the same Pope, Leo XIII. His opinion, t 
the highest aim of Masonry is the complete de 
struction of the entire religious and po 
order as established by Christian’ nd 1 
creation of a new. 


tentions, and based 


The Woman’s Apostolate 


Woman and Naturalism 


More than once in the course of history woman 
is been made to suffer from the practical effects 
* false doctrines. Well-meaning but ill-advised 
inatics have not infrequently by their erroneous 
aching on matters bearing on the position of 
oman in the social scheme and the economy of 
fe prepared the degradation of womanhood and 
“ought upon the weaker sex evils and abuses of 
ety description. The fact is that false ethical 
ditions most quickly register their untoward effects 
i the realm of the home and family life; but what 
fects the home and the family adversely is bound 
» exert an unfavorable influence on the status of 
oman. ‘Thus it happens that women and children 
lways are the first victims of a false philosophy 
ad that they also.are the ones who suffer most 
senly from social and economic maladjustments. 
- does not require much imagination to visualize 
yat woman and child are ground down more mer- 
ilessly and ruthlessly by economic oppression than 
van. The depths of misery and degradation to 
rhich a woman may be brought by economic dis- 
‘ess are too hideous to contemplate. The dumb, 
iarticulate misery that may befall the innocent 
nild, where exploitation prevails, beggars descrip- 
on. We need only, in this connection, refer to 
ye horrors of English child slavery, the days of 
thich do not lie so far behind us, and the present 
nspeakable woe of the child in Germany. A dis- 
ase always bears most heavily on the most sensi- 
ve part of the organism; and woman and child are 
he most sensitive parts of the social organism. 
t is, therefore, in the interest of woman to watch 
arefully the doctrines of the day and to combat 
hem, if they are likely to have evil practical 
onsequences. 

Such a doctrine rampant in our days is natural- 
sm. This doctrine ought to be watched by woman 
nd most strenuously opposed by her, since its. ul- 
imate practical consequences are most injurious 
> her highest interests. The naturalism of our 
ays asserts in an emphatical manner the rights of 
he flesh as opposed to those of the spirit. It re- 
ects the restraints that have been put on the sexual 
fe and demands freedom in the sexual sphere. 
makes pleasure the supreme goal of human ex- 
rence. An observer of the youth movement of 
rica writes: “T’o a curious and passionate ob- 
er, the youth of America seems to be obscurely 
yoring at a liberation of the sexual life from 
nses and unjustified inhibitions, and, through 
riginal experience of the elements of love, at 
ation of new values, perhaps of a new moral- 
(Civilization in the United States, edited by 
1 E. Stearns, New York, 1922.) Natural- 
brushing aside as irrelevant the various sex 
that have arisen in the course of civilization 
which society protects itself against the 
a passion that can easily be aroused but 


a 


only with difficulty kept under control. Modesty, 
especially, comes in for severe attacks; it is re- 
garded as old-fashioned and decried as mere hy- 
pocrisy. This tendency is dangerous. And woman 
will be the very first to suffer from it. The sooner 
she recognizes that naturalism is no sincere friend 
of woman, but that, on the contrary, it betrays her 
most sacred interests, the better it is. True, nat- 
uralism promises freedom, full emancipation, abso- 
lute equality in everything; but these as understood 
by the advocates of modern naturalism are fatal 
gifts. 

It must not be forgotten that many of the re- 
straints under which woman labors are devised by 
experience for the protection of her virtue and the 
sanctity of the home. Instinctively, human society 
has always tried to shield woman against the 
assaults of the carnal passion. ‘To enhance the 
security of woman it has placed around her certain 
protective measures which, of course, at times will 
be felt as irksome restrictions, but which, withal, 
have a high protective value. They are not out of 
date, even in our days; for the elemental sexual 
passion has lost none of its original fierceness and 
its disregard for all other considerations except its 
own gratification. Until human nature is entirely 
remade, things will remain much the same. 
With full justice Mr. George Byrne says: “Mod- 
ern science, which advances physical health, can- 
not eradicate the heritage of concupiscence left by 
original sin.” (Non-Catholic Ideals of Asceticism, 
in The Month, September, 1924.) As long as this 
fatal heritage remains with us, so long do we need 
protective measures against its insatiable desires. 
The modern generation, by revolting against those 
restrictions, which it derisively calls conventions, 
is making a serious blunder. It is foolishly tearing 
down the dams which society erected to protect 
itself against a deluge of corruption. That women 
join in this work of destruction is extremely de- 
plorable, for to them more than to man the purity 
of the race and the integrity of the home are en- 
trusted. If they also turn destroyers, the ruin will 
be complete. ‘They will realize their mistake when 
it is too late; when by their false policies they have 


brought woe and misery upon the race — chiefly, © 


however, upon themselves. The promised emanci- 
pation of the flesh will turn out to be an unworthy 
enslavement of the spirit by the senses. The glori- 


fication of the flesh means the humiliation of the 


spirit. The spirit can assert its dignity only as 
long as it keeps the flesh in due subjection. The 
cult of the flesh, which is now spreading among us 
to an alarming degree, threatens the supremacy of 
the spirit and robs civilization of its finer elements. 
It will lead to an impoverishment of life and a 
coarseness of human conduct that has no parallel 
except in the darkest, days of paganism. 

The present attitude toward the demands of the 
flesh is due to the rejection of the ascetical prin- 
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ciple, which has always been upheld by the Church. 
The practice of asceticism presupposes that there 
is a lack of harmony and adjustment in man which 
must be restored by suppression of that part in- 
clined to upset the required equilibrium. It be- 
lieves in an original perversion that is not natural 
to man, but introduced by some later fatality. 
Naturalism, by asserting the harmlessness of the 
flesh and by denying the original taint of nature, 
makes asceticism appear useless and uncalled for. 
Certainly, if the flesh is pure and good in itself, 
there is no need of restraining its tendencies. If 
the flesh cannot be desired inordinately, then, of 
course, modesty is also superfluous; for the main 
function of modesty is to prevent the flesh from 
exercising an improper appeal. Naturalism holds 
that all human passions may be given full scope 
and absolutely free play without any harm. ‘There 
is, therefore, no need of disciplining the passions ; 
they will of their own accord observe the proper 
limits. 

Experience protests against these absurd doc- 
trines. We need not go far to find out how quickly 
and easily the passions escape control and how ter- 
rible the havoc is they work when they are allowed 
to have their own way. ‘This is particularly true 
of the sexual passion. ‘To give it full sway, as is 
the modern tendency, is simply suicidal. It will 
wreck the home, the individual and society. The 
folly of our days is to stimulate in every conceiv- 
able way, and to free from all discipline a passion 
that has always embarrassed man and threatened 
his spiritual life’ The contempt for asceticism, 
that is the disciplining of the passions, shows how 
little the, moderns know of the real problems of 
life. Hand in hand with this contempt for asceti- 
cism goes the low estimate of the virtue of modesty 
and the important function of the sense of shame. 
Hence, shamelessness in dress and on the stage. 


Lately the phenomenon of degeneration has be- 


come startlingly common. This in no small meas- 
ure is due to lack of discipline. Where the pas: 
sions are not subdued, man degenerates, the animal 
side in him preponderates and the spiritual devel- 
opment is halted. Degeneracy, perversion, psychic 
and nervous disorders will become even more fre- 
quent unless we retrace our steps, acknowledge the 
necessity of asceticism and restore modesty and 
shame to their place in life. 


What is needed is a reawakening of the dulled 
sense of shame. ‘This is a field for the activity of 
woman. Along this line woman has sadly neg- 
lected her duty. If shame has almost entirely de- 
parted from our life, woman must assume a large 
share of the responsibility. It will be her privi- 
lege to restore that which has been almost lost. 
Let us hear Dr. F. W. Foerster on this point: 
‘Recent years,” he says, “have seen a remarkable 
diminution in the sense of shame. It no longer 
plays the part it once did in the education of the 
young. The consensus of centuries of opinion in 
favor of cultivating this protective factor is today 
: \ 


Py 


being ignored The sense of shame is @ 
health-preserving instinct There was. cer- 
tainly much justification in a reaction against false 
prudery—a prudery itself derived from unwhole- 
some reflection and not from deep and pure .instinet, 
Today, however, this reaction has shot far beyond 
the mark. It has been forgotten that a far more 
wholesome instinct lies behind the ancient modesty, 
with regard to sex matters than can be found i 
the shamelessness of modern life. This modesty 
has stood for centuries as a barrier between the 
hidden sources of life and strength and the destruc; 
tive influence of reflection, and the danger of an 
over-excitation of sexual feeling by the imagina+ 
tion . . . People will have again to learn the 
true necessity and value of that protective instinet 
of the unconscious life which we call the sense of 
shame.” (Marriage and the Sex Problem; New 
York.) 

Asceticism makes for true liberty. It invigor- 
ates the whole personality and, especially, reinforces 
the spiritual side of man. It leads to interior 
peace and calm. It has a beneficial effect on both 
mind and body. By preventing the decentraliza- 
tion of life it constitutes an excellent protection 
against neurotic disturbances. Aptly Mr. Lionel 
Spencer Thornton says: “Especially is it intended 
to brace the whole personality against the weaken- 
ing effects of the sinful taint and the lingering at- 
traction of the natural center of gravity, so that 
it may acquire an ever-increasing habit of using 
the phenomenal world sacramentally, as a means 
and not as an end.” (Conduct and the Super- 
natural; New York.) : 


Naturalism endangers the position of honor and 
dignity that the teaching of Christ has secured for 
woman. She should, therefore, regard naturalism 
as her deadliest foe and not foolishly expect from 
it an improvement of -her present. condition. If 
the gospel of the flesh continues to be preached, 
man will forget the respect which he owes woman 
as a personal being. He will learn to see in her 
merely the sex being and look upon her as the 
means of sensual gratification and nothing mort 
When that stage has been reached, the doom ¢ 
woman is sealed. With all energy, therefore, the 
advance of naturalism must be stemmed. ") 


The poison that is corrupting modern life 
naturalism, ‘The antidote we have also seen. 
is the practice of asceticism and the restoration 
a sense of modesty. Upon woman falls a la 
share in this arduous work of bringing back th 
world to a sense of shame and the realization o 
the imperative necessity of self-discipline. It is 
time to begin this work before the last vestiges 0 
shame, modesty and decency have disappeared fro 
among us. The difficulties need not discourag 
us. The work partakes of the nature and chara 
ter of a holy crusade and has the support and t 
blessing of the Holy Father. It surely also h 
the approval of God himself, who is a spirit at 
loves not the way of the flesh. — 
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Ethics of Buying 


Those interested in a special manner in the con- 
jumers’ co-operative movement, which is largely 

movement for economical buying at a just price, 
wd for the provision of the agencies necessary 
1ereto, find that the extreme individualism of the 
american people is one of the principal causes of 
ne relatively slow progress of co-operation in our 
jountry. But they are also aware that the develop- 
nent of an appreciation of the ethics of buying 
vould, in a large measure, overcome the trait men- 

aoned, or at least reduce its influence to such a 
segree that it would not handicap the progress of 
me movement. From the development of good 
thics of buying to the adoption of co-operative 
suying would probably be but a short step. 

Hence, the arguments advanced for co-operative 
suying and the advice given to those already won 
jor this method apply, in large measure, to the mat- 
er of the ethics of buying. And since women do 
most of the “shopping,” both of the necessities re- 
suired for the table and those of the wardrobe 
snd the linen closet, and since they exert a strong 
wfluence on the men also in the purchase of major 
sticles, such as furniture and the like, organized 
o-operators at all times solicit the patronage of 
vomen for their stores and seek to accustom them 
9 the ethics they advocate. For the reasons given, 
women should acquaint themselves with the re- 
juirements of good ethics in this regard, irrespec- 
ive of their attitude towards co-operation and 
‘qually irrespective of any co-operative venture. 
The co-operative movement is so little known 
wumong Catholics generally in the U. S., at least 
is far as practical participation in it is concerned, 
hat it would be premature to offer advice on co- 
\perative buying at present; but so much of what 
-0-operators emphasize is so sane and has such 
zreat absolute value, that it is well to ponder on 
t and to derive advantage from it. 

“The most significant feature of the co-operative 
movement is its endeavor to permit the purchaser to 
secure the object he desires at a just price. And 
his attempt certainly will appeal to all Catholic 
women, who should favor the just price, both in 
selling and in buying. Moreover, it is fair to as- 
sure that the just price is usually lower than the 
wrevailing price, and hence greater economy is 
realized when it is obtained. Prices are most gen- 
rally held at high standards by reason of profits 
f numerous “middlemen”; but frequently also be- 
ause of inordinate demands of purchasers, some of 
hich demands have unquestionably been stimu- 
ited artificially by advertisements, by attractive 
plays of various kinds, by the craving of the 
yuyers as a whole for variety, etc. Certain correc- 
ions in the attitude of the buyer and in her prac- 
es must therefore take place even before the 
eller can meet the demands of a just price, just 
18 numerous abuses in selling must be done away 


The change of attitude on the part of the buyer 
nust include the overcoming of some weaknesses 


} 


and the cultivation of traits that have been neg- 
lected. We must cultivate a love for saving in a 
small way, an attitude of immunity to numerous 
allurements, principally the allurement of believing 
that something is to be had “for nothing,” a readi- 
ness to cast aside the temptation to judge values 
by attractive wrappings or much-heralded names, 
a preparedness to confine purchases to what is 
necessary, wholesome and useful, as against the 
inclination by buying according to fancy or mo- 
mentary impulse. Added to these requirements 
there is the development of a readiness to pay cash 
for purchases, and, as far as practicable, to buy 
in quantities rather than in small lots, along with 
a willingness to help reduce costs, and therewith 
also price, by carrying away one’s purchases when 
that can be done. 

Some of these suggestions may be improved upon 
by illustrations, while others: are self-explanatory. 
A word about saving in a small way. In the co- 
operative store, conducted according to the Roch- 
dale plan, the prices charged are the same to mem- 
bers as to non-members; the chief item of saving 
is represented by the savings dividend check re- 
turned to the member-customer at the end of a 
stated period. In the meantime there have been 
small savings on all articles, even if other stores 
have been underselling the co-operative store on 
one or the other commodity. For the rebate re- 
turned to the co-operative purchaser covers all pur- 
chases, being computed on the total earnings of 
the store on ‘all —articles. A special brand of 
soap or a certain brand of canned goods may have 
been cheaper at a competing store on one or more 
days; by not buying these articles at that store the 
purchaser does not lessen her purchases in the co- 
operative store, and hence does not lessen her re- 
bate. But this matter of the “leader” or “special” 
will bear investigation apart from any considera- 
tion of the co-operative movement.. Frequently 
women buy a “leader” merely because it is cheap, 
only to discover afterwards that they did not really 
need it, or that they have, on the same occasion, 
bought something else they did not seriously intend 
to purchase, and have reduced their available cash 
by the amount expended, preventing them from 
purchasing more necessary things or paying press- 
ing obligations. In other words, no real saving has 
been achieved. 


Small savings form the burden of a number of 
suggestions referring to purchasing of articles of 
food, offered in a leaflet published by the Co-opera- 
tive League of America in 1918 that have a bearing. 
not on co-operative buying specifically, but rather 
on buying economically at any store. Because they 
reflect good buyers’ ethics they will bear repetition 
here: 

1. Save money by buying im quantities. Once a week 
buy as much as you can of sugar, flour, cereals, dried 


fruits, butter, eggs, crackers, dried fish, etc. They are 
cheaper in bulk than in small measure. 


2. Buy by weight, not by package. Package food is fre- 
quently under weight, and always more expensive than by 
the pound. | 


Flaked and shredded cereals do not give as much 
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strength as do cereals cooked at home, and cost much 
more for the same quantity. A 

Crackers in packages cost more than in bulk. They have 
little food value. 

3. Avoid canned food as much as possible, It is more 
expensive and not nearly as healthy as the fresh article. 
Use dried fruits and beans instead of canned, if you can- 
not get fresh. 

4. Remember, wnadvertised foods can be bought more 
cheaply than advertised and special brands, because the 
consumer has to pay for the advertising. 

It may be suggested on the spur of the first 1m- 
pression that these recommendations savor of war- 
time food regulations and an attempt to make the 
best of a disagreeable situation obtaining at that 
time. However, there is no more than a mere sug- 
gestion of that situation; the facts and the truths 
stated obtain at present also. Indeed, the reference 
to food vaiues and to costs, as well as to the in- 
crease in price due to advertising, are fully war- 
ranted. ‘The principles enunciated are, as a mat- 
ter of fact, made the guiding principles in co- 
operative stores, and the leaders of co-operative so- 
cieties seek to bring the members, particularly the 
women, to a realization of their value. 

These recommendations suggest another that is 
of the utmost importance as a requirement of good 
ethics-in buying, namely, the necessity of being 
content with the dealer carrying a small variety 
of brands of wholesome articles in his store. The 
co-operative stores seek to educate their members 
to accept one brand of coffee, one brand of soap, 
one brand of bacon, etc. Once the purchasers are 
content. with this arrangement, it is possible to 
make a greater saving, and, in the case of any store, 
to lower the price, since the turnover of the one 
brand becomes as great as was the turnover of ail 
the brands before, the proprietor can place larger 
orders and obtain more favorable conditions from 
the wholesaler, and he sustains no loss because of 
“dead” stock. In actual practice in the average 
store the carrying of a greatly diversified stock is 
a source of great waste and expense, and, by the 
same token, evidence of faulty ethics. Intrinsically, 
the demand placed on the storekeeper to carry a 
great variety of brands of a number of articles is 
just as wrong economically as the practice of cer- 
tain farmers the writer of this article was told 
about. ‘The proprietor of a country store in Mis- 
souri assured him just a year ago that farmers 
from the surrounding country brought their wheat 
to the mill in that town. The flour made from their 
wheat in the very mill was extensively used in the 
neighborhood, and it was a staple in his store. 
“But some of the farmers,” he added, “after bring- 
ing in their wheat will come into my store and take 
away a sack or two of flour milled from Northern 
wheat, which I supply for them from a Minneapolis 
mill. And at that, they are not all satisfied with 
the same brand.” And just a few weeks ago a 

speaker at the convention of the State League of 
Minnesota told of farmers bringing in their milk 
and cream to the creamery, and, before leaving 
town, purchasing Chicago packing house butter 
from the general store to take home for use on the 
farm! ee au St | 


The facts and reasons cited should suffice to 
suggest the need of a change of attitude on the part 
of the buyers, as well as of some sort of education 
in the requirements of sensible shopping ethics. 
Much more could—and somehow, in the course of 
time must—be said about the ways and means of 
correcting existing abuses and imprudent practices, 
all serving to frustrate the attainment of a just price. 
Just here it may suffice to refer briefly to the 
thought frequently in the mind of the purchaser that 
on this or that occasion she is about to “get some- 
thing for nothing.” In a report on “Credit Trad- 
ing” submitted to the Third Congress of the Co- 
Operative League, held in Chicago in October, 
1922, Mr. T. D. Stiles, of Cresson, Pa., touched 
upon this mental attitude. From the viewpoint of 
the store manager, he says: “Premiums will bring 
cash business, but they play upon the weakness of 
the buyer—the hope of getting something for noth- 
ing. ‘The most shallow business man knows this is 
impossible. It is apt to encourage extravagant 
buying. ‘Tons upon tons of worthless baking pow- 
der, extracts, etc., have been sold on the premium 
plan...” From the viewpoint of the well-inten- 
tioned storekeeper as well as of the buyer such 
offers are reprehensible, and the latter should be 
prepared to resist the temptation to expend money 
on similar inducements. 3 


Viewing these problems from the vantagepoint 
of their experience, housewives should be in a posi- 
tion to translate what has been said about what is 
commonly called “groceries,” into terms of purchas- 
ing in a rational manner meat for the table and 
also household articles, such as dishes, kitchen 
utensils, furniture, etc., and articles of apparel, 
shoes and clothing. A woman can, if she will, dis- 
cern that “bargains” are frequently._not what they 
seem. She can learn the important lesson of what 
to buy, while planning how to buy. And she 
should realize how necessary it is to give serious 
thought to a prudent arrangement of ordinary, 
everyday purchases as well as to the extraordinar 
ones. It should not be necessary to remind her o 
the importance of prudent buying for her own con 
tentment and the well-being of her family. But - 
may not be amiss to suggest the desirability of ir 
culcating over and over again the necessity of de 
veloping good ethics of buying also among la 
groups. Our Catholic women’s organizatic 
should put themselves in the service of teaching 
such ethics. It would be well to endeavor to fin 
the most suitable means to instill them into smal 
groups first and then into larger ones, realizir 
that not only the women themselves will be bene 
fited, but also their families and society, and tha 
they would also be placed in a position to conve 
truths of real importance to their daughters, tt 
future buyers par excellence. And in the proce: 
of inculcating the practical advantages, stress mu 
be laid on the importance of the ethics of buyi 
as a means to attaining to the recognition and o 
servance of the just price. rites OS i 
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ie chriftlich-joztale Dolfsbeweguna der 9Oer 
Sabre in Defterretch. 

Wer der chrijiltch-jozialen VolfSberequng Oejter- 
ichS gerecht werden will bom Standpunft der Qul- 
rgejdidjte und wer von den Vatern lernen will, der 
ug jic) bor einer doppelten Gefahr hitten: einerfeits 
im der Ueberfmakung deS Phanomens, des- 
1b etiva, weil die politijche Frucht diejer Bewegung, 
> riftlich-josiale PBartei auch in der Gegenwart noc) 
'alter Wtacht dajteht, ja jogar den Staat gz reqieren 
yeint, andererjcitS aber aud vor der Unter- 
Hagung, die ja immer dort recht nabe liegt, too 
2 jlingere Generation die Iothwendigfeit neuer We- 

in intmer jtarferem Ytake erlebt. 

Der Gegenfjak, aus dem die Hrijtlicdh-joziale Volf3- 
Mpegung herauswuchs, war der giwilden Fath o- 
jm - fonfervativer, dfterreidijd-vaterlinds- 
yer und mrijftlidh-joztaler, aus Deutjdland 
igefiibrter Politif. Der Ronjerbativismus 
elt 306 an der Wutoritat und Tradition feft, ohne 
6 der Nothwendigfeit fozialer Reformen gu ver- 
VieBen. Dem ,hrijtlihden Gozgialismus” 
mgegen, Ser aus dem viel moderneren, tm Su- 
itriali8mus fortgejdhritteneren Mtilier Deutjhland3s 
im, ging die$ 3u langjam; er verbiindete jich mit der 
odernen Demofratie und dem modernen Soatalis- 
u8 in der Art, dafR er gu einer ernjten Konfurreng 
¢ Sozialdemofratie 3 merden jdien; er nam den 
fenjiven Kampf auf, bot die Sdhlacht im freien Ge- 
mde an, gab damit freilich die Walle der alten se- 
img prei$: noc) ijt der Kampf nicht ent{djieden, wenn 
1h der fcjlichlicje WXusgang dem Sogiologen faum 
oeifelhatt fein fann: im Wettlauf gwifden der echten 
ozialdemofratie und der ,,chriftlidjen Demofratie” 
é dem ,,chriftliden Sozialismus” wird mit eijerner 
othmendigteit die Ronjequeng und nicht die falide 
‘ontheje, werden die Gangen und nicht die Halben 

a 


fon vier politijdhen Zemperamente” der fatho- 
ich onjervativen, * dhrijtlicj-fozialen Bolfsbewegung 
nRarl Q@ueger (1844/1910) und P. Hein- 
Whel S. &. (geb. 1843), Rar! vo. Bog el 
g (1818/90) und P. Wilbert Maria BW ei 
t. (1844), gwet wweltlice und get geiftlide 
nlichfeiten, oder anbder$ betrachtet, gwei mehr 
-fonfervative, fulturell-pringtpielle und gtvet 
hriftlich-foziale, politijd-praftiidhe Lempera- 
Die fich thetls widerjpracden, therls ergangten, 
ueinander verhaltend wie Optimismus und Pel- 

- b. h. Queger und P. Wbel hofften mit ib- 
olitifeh-praftifden Methode, vor allem ein- 
rtei, Organifation, Brejfe, 
iedergeburt bringen gu fornen, Vogel- 


if bingegen ftanden diefen Methoden | 


jfeptijer gegeniiber und betonten ihrerjeitS mehr dic 
Grunojage und Brogrammgaedanten. Man fsnnte in 
Vorwegnahine jpaterer Termine jagen, Queger und P. 
Ybel vertraten eine mehr imbduftive, ,,interfonfelfio- 
nelle“, Bogeljang und P. Wei hingegen eine mehr 
deduftive, ,,integrale” Methode. 


Lueger, der grope politijehe Sihrer. war mebhl 
gefublsmapig, als Ratholif und Oefterreicer ein 
Wann des Gemiithes, weniger des flaren Verjtandes 
und des gielbewupten politifechen Wollens, romantijch 
gerichtet, im fetner Politié und in ihren Methoden je- 
dod) mehr modern, Halb liberal, wie feine eigene Ver 
gangenbeit, balb ftaatsjozialijtijeh, wie dte Sufunft 
jeiner eigenen Vater; er verneinte gewifs perjonlic) die 
parlamentarijhe Demofratie ebenfo wie die Diftatur 
deS ofonomtijdhen Soztalismus, trokdem bedtente er 
jich beider Boeologien als ,,Mtittel zum Bwec”, for- 
cterte das allgemeine Wabhlrecht, die jtadtijdhen So- 
gialifterungen, verjejuldete die Verpolitijierung de 
religtojen und fultirellen Lebens und die quafime}- 
jtantjhe Soffnung auf den ,,gropen Mann”, der allein 
die ,,flemnen Leute” retten fonnte: all die8 aber ide8- 
Halb, weil er woh! aus gewijjen gefunden Sntuitionen 
fehopfte, nicht aber iiber grofgiigige, pringiptelle, 
philojophijh-hijtorijche, wijjenfhaftliche steflerionen 
berfligte. Queger war ein Demagoge, ein Waitator, ein 


PATRI 


Staatsmann, fein Vater de8 Volfes. Und meif er nur 
wlibrer, nur ftarfe Perjonlichfeit war, fein Vater, fetne 
Mutoritat, metl auch fein fozinales Wmt als Burger- 
metfter zu Wien im Grunde auf feiner Parteimacht 
rubte, iveil er fo gar nichts mehr hatte pom Samilien- 
menfcen, er berblieh ja um der Bartet und um der 
Stadt willen auch als Laie in einer Wrt von fretwilli- 
gem Solibat, deshalb fehlte ihm eigentlich dite qedie- 
gene foztale Bajis und deshalb mute fein Werf 
jehlieblich, al8 die Berjonlichfeit, die allein e8 trig, 
janf, mit ibm zusammenbrecen. Von Lueger ijt nichts 
geblteben al$ em Mythos, ein hoffnungslofer Glaube 
gemifjer Sehiehten, dak irgendiwann eittmal toteder der 
,»grope Vtann” fommen werde, der die ,,fleinen Gente” 
der YXitfgabe entheben wiirde, felbft und 3tvar heute 
jehon die Hand an Werk 3u legen. Erft wenn dtejer 
»uegermptho3” der pfeudomejjianijche, im Grunde 
trok alles WUntifemitismus judaijtijdhe Wahnglaute 
an den ,groken Mann” iiberwunden jetn wird, mer- 
den wir fabig fein, da8 Hiftorifde Wejen Vueger’s gi — 
fajjen, die pofttive Sunttion de8 Mannes zu erfennen, 

ie ficjer darin beftand, dak er al Mann, als Per- 
fonlichfeit aufftand, um uns, wenn aud mit falfden, 
unjureidenden, modernen Ntitteln, 3u beweijen, dafs 

auch in der modernen Welt der Muth gur fatholifcen 
Herrjdaft itber die Welt nocd am Plabe ijt. Queger 
wollte Stadt und Staat wieder fatholijd machen, er 
traumte pon einem jogialen Netch an der Donaw mit. 
einem machtigen Naifer; als Biirgermeifter von Wien 
iduf er gu diejem Bmece Rirden und Schulen, 
Gammhingen und Denfmaler, um da8 Volf€ fittlich- 
religids und baterlandifc) gu heben. Mit Recht tragen 
Daher pon thm erbaute Rirchen fein Bild im Henfter — 

und gilt er al3 ein Roland diejer Stadt; aber gang — 


twird er e8 erjt fein, wenn wir feine Siecle mit gicl- 


ficjereren Mitteln gu verwirtliden ftreben und ung — 


uy iA 7 
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pollfommmen von faljden Mitteln 3u emangipteren ver- 
jtehen twerden. 
Sn P. Whel fand Lueger dte ihm fongeniale prie- 
jterlicje Berjontichfeit, welche die politifjden Metho- 
Don Luegers auf das qetftliche Gebiet iibertrug; das 
Minimalprogramm  ,Sontag, sreitag, Oftern” 
jollte die von Lueger politifd) aufgelocerten, dive) Yn- 
tijemiti8mus, ,,crijtlice Demofratie” und /Oriftltden 
Sozialismus” der polittidhen Sdee des Chrijtenthums 
gewonnenen Majfen religqtdss befruchten und dem reli- 
qidjen Chrijtenthum allmablich naber bringen. Bum 
Unterfdied von Lueger brachte P. Wel allerding$ 
tieferes politifcjes und fogiales Verftawonts mit, weil 
er die djterreidhifde Nulturgefchichte mehr als mtuitiv 
erfafte. Ueberdies twurgelte er jo ftarf in jetnem Prie- 
jterthum, daber in einent unausldfehlicen fogialen 
Sharafter, dak er, ,nicdts als Priejter”, nit wegen, 
jondern trog fetner Methoden wirfte. P. Wbhel mar 
Griejter durd) die Wutoritat der Kirche, Lueger wohl 
aud) Biirgermeifter dure) die Wutoritit des-RNaijers, 
jedocy im Grunde nur formell, materiel hingegen 
durch die polttifehe Macht feiner Barter. Was auf 
politifdem Gebiet Schiffbruch Ieidet, da8 fann auf 
qeiftlicjem Gebiet noc) immer eingelne Geelen retten; 
denn hier rettet nicht die jeeljorgerlide Mtethode, *on- 
dern der priefterliche Charafter. Wie an Lueger po- 
fitiv ijt, daB er alS Birrgermeijter Nirchen baute, jo an 
P. bel, dak er alS Qnitiator die mariani}hen Kon- 
qreqationen wiederfehuf und die groken Mtanner- 
Wallfahrten nach Maria Zell und Klofterneuburg zum 
Grabe de8 heiligen Leopold von Oefterreich ins Le- 


ben rief. Gewif find betde Dinge nur Ynftitutionen, 


aljfo Gefape, in die jeweils der recite Geijt gegojfen 
werden mu, aber e8 find doch Snjtitutionen pon blet- 
bendem Werth gegentiber der Verganglichfeit politi- 
Feber Grape. 

So ungulanglich auch die Viethode P. MbelS war, 
jo jebr feine bletbenden Wirfiungen nicht der perjon- 
lichen, bon Queger entlehnten Ntethode, jondern jei- 
nem Griejterthum und der Verwurzelung in der Or- 
ganijation der Gejelljchatt Seju, de3 Orden der gro- 
Ben 3eitgemapen GSeeljorger, entitammen, jo noth- 
twendig e8 daber ijt, fomohl fein al8 aud) Quegers 
Methodenfyftem gu iiberwinden und ein dent Biel bei- 
der bejjer entiprecendes 3u finden, ebenfo ficher ijt e3 
auc), daf, P. Whel von einem Hoheren Standpunft der 


——- Gejhichte, der allei die Gefinnung und nicht die oft 


durch tragijdhe Verfettung und durdh Bulaffung Got: 
tes bertwendeten Mittel ins X%uge fabt, al8 eine ganz 
grofe Perjonlichfeit gelten muf, auch als ein Seros 


 Diejer Stadt, als ein Priejter und Seelforger, wie ihn 


‘ien jeit St. Klemens Maria Hofbauer nicht befa, 
Romanti€ geitgemap fortieste, indem er die 


tijden Schave 
Ballfa 


| Terbverfamm 


chiidhe Myitif und wupte diele Quellen als Voraus 
jebungen der GegenwartSpolitif aufgugetrgen. Da 
war letterlinic, was die Wenfchen jo pactte, nicht jet 
Minimalprogramm, feine befcheidenen religiofen yo 
dDerungen. atte er mit diejer vaterlandijden, Hijte 
rifeh-myftifden Methode auch cine fongruente get) 
licje berbumden, er ware tiber Queger Hinausgewad 
jen und ein gweiter St. Klemens Maria Hofbauer gt 
worden. Die Vorjehung woh! fettete betde aneinander 
Lueger und P. Abel; fie fonnten nur miteinande 
rachjen und reifen oder miteinander in gewijjen Grer 
3en berbarren: jie find daber nur miteinander fultin 
Hijtorticy 3u beurtheilen. Veide liefern den Bemekk 
dafy nicht da8 Fiihrerthum, fondern die Wute 
ritat das joziale Leben gejtaltet und dak felbjt a 
Methoden de3 Fiihrerthums$ nur das als bleiben 
gelten fann, was irgendmwie nod) abbangt bom Weje 
der Mutoritat: bom Biirgermeijteramt Luegers, vor 
priejterlicen Charafter P. Wbel3. ks 


* * * 


Yehnlich wie Lue gerund P. Abel gehiren am 
Bogelfang und P. WeifR gujammen; eta 


jedoch die erjteren mehr auf dem Boten der gegeben 
Thatjachen ftanden, twurzelten die Tegteren mehr 
jenfeitigen deen. Lueger und P. Whel waren Bra 
tifer, Wanner des VolfeS, daher in ihren Yiethovde 
mehr von unten beeinflupt; Vogeljang und P. We 
Hingegen waren Theoretifer, Bringipienmanner, FJ 
ger der Wutoritat, daher auch in thren Methoden 
von dealen berwegt, von oben beeinflupt. Vogelj 
war der gentale Publizijt, der fatholifdh-fonjerva 
Sodeentrager der chriftlich-jo3zialen Bewegung, der 
gige, der dic Romantifer und fatholifchen Ralf 
Haller, Mareller, Varde, Phillips, Schlegel, G 
re8, Le Play fannte und verwerthete: P. Weifs 
der auf theologijdem Barallelgebiet der grofe Mt 
loget, der die Baufteine der MIhler—und Saheeb 
in ein fogiologtjdhes Sytem verwandelte. Kraft ihre 
in der Gefchidhte verwurzelten philofophifch-joziologi 
fchen Sdeale waren Vogeliang ind P. Weik gegeniibe 
Vueger und P. Wbel im Vortheil; auf ibrer Sei 
ftanden die Reflerionen, auf der anderen demgeger 
liber Soc) nur Qntuition und Snjtinft; fie ban 
aus Grundjagen, die andern nad) den Vediirtnif 
der Stunde. Ueberdies beftand cin gewiffer Seger 
jak gwifden Lueger und Vogelfang wohl ard | 
dah Lueger Politifer, Parteifiihrer, . Biirgern 
einer mobdernen Riefenftadt mar, im Grunde— 
ein abjtrafter Ropf obne echtes fo3ziales Erlebn 
ner, der die Menfdjen nach der Pfydhologi 

Parteijitungen, Pa 
Ternt, babe etn sth 
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en, jofern er welche bejag, ftammten aus jesnen Gr- 
afrungen als Mdpofat im Geridtsjaal, als Waitator 
mt Wirthshaus, als Parteimann in den Vereinen, 
Serjammiungen parlamentarijdher Rsrperjdhaften: 
pirtlidjes fogialeS Leben hatte er nie fennen gelernt, 
vr fannte es hochften$ aus einer qgewwijjen gefunden 
Kntuition, die jedoc) viel gu fehwach bleibt gegeniiber 
ven Verirrungen der modernen Welt, 

Much grijchen P. Weik und P. Wbel beftanden ge- 
ote Unterjciede, die aus der Verfaffung ihrer Or- 
en flojien. Der PBredigerorden wurzelt gutiefft im 
JNittelalter, fein Baum iiberfdhattet die Sahrhunderte: 
te Gejellfhaft Sciu bingegen entftand im Gegenjat 
ur fogenannten Reformation, e8 ift der Orden der 
eitgemapen Seeljorger, die fic) meitgehendft auf dic 
Yeqentvart einjtellen und fic) ihr modglicf{t anpalien. 
{uch die padagogijde und wijjenichaftliche Methode 
retder Orden ijt verjhieden. Die Dominifaner jcdaf- 
en mehr pringzipielle Werfe, die Sejuiten mebr pada- 
pogijcdh-pjydologijde, die fic) die Wirfung auf die 
Seelen, nicht fo jehr die reine Wijjenfhaft zur Wuf- 
abe jegen. Kein Zufall dabher, day jich der Lomini- 
amer jum Xbheoretifer und Sogiologen, der efuit 
‘mgegen 3um Graftifer und Politifer hingegzogen 
ihlte: fein Wunder aber aud, dak beide Priejter 
im Sen Methoden ihrer Freunde ebenjo partizipierten, 
18 ihre Wethoden wieder auf ihre Hreunde 
1bfarbten. 

Wir alle befiten, eS ijt fetn Sweifel, nach unjerem 
temperamente Sympathie, der eine fiir diefe, der an- 
ere fitr jene Wtethode; dies ijt gang in der Ordnung; 
alich ware e8 nur diejer perjonlicen Sympathre das 
adliche Urthetl 3u itberlajjen. C8 giebt gweit Wege, 
ur Wijjenfdhaft zu fommen, einen naturlicen und 
‘inen itbernatiirlichen: der erfte fteigt von der: Itatur 
wif 3ur Uebernatur, bon der PBhilojophie zur ‘Theo- 
agic, der giveite Leitet die Natur bon der Uebernatur 
16: der erjte fonzentriert fic) auf die in der eigenen 
Natur fic) offenbarenden Wnlagen und Talente, der 
weite awingt den Geijt qerade von der natiirliden 
Reigung weg 3um Rontraren, um auf diejem Weg 
ie wahre Miufqabe erjt redt herauszuarbeiten. Wer 
iad) Iesterer Wtethode an unfere beiden Tempera- 
ente herantritt und zuerft einmal jeine Sympathien 
rojfelt, um jo ihren Kern gu priifen, der wird fin- 
eit, Daf beide Richtungen gewif etwas fitr fic) haben, 
er wird aber auch die Rangordnung, die gwijchen 
etden maltet, nicjt verfennen. 

&8 liegt nabe, unjere ,dter politijhen Lempera- 
nte” 31 bergleidjen mit den ,,bier Temperamenten” 
1M. Ditrer, den vier Apofteln Petrus, Pau- 
8 Markus und Johannes. Gewif, befist 
bel einen petrinijd-optimiftifden, P. Werk einen 
inijeh-pejjimiftijdhen Zug im geiftlichen Wefen, 
fang eine johannetjd-melandolijde, Lueger eine 
inifde Harbung im fogiologifden Wejen; und 
ingen fie fic) auf’3 befte! Petrus wird immer 
toritdt in der Rirde fein, Baulus aber immer 
ige, der den Methoden diefer Mutoritat, dott, 
e 3 


Simmel diftiert find, ,,im 
m @runde war das gange 

anderes alg cin foldjes 
, f ey aba 5 sag 


RebenSwerf von 


im WUngefidte 


Widerftehen” gegentiber den Methoden des Nompro- 
mtjfes und der Nongejfionen. 
Dr. Ernjt Karl Winter, Wien. 
(Schlup folqt). 


Stand und Hlaffe. 

Si einem in den ,Rolner Vierteljabrsheften fir 
Soziologie” verodffentlicften WXuffak itber diejen Ge- 
genjtand verjucht Kathe Banuer-Wengelberg eine Wb- 
grengung der Verfchiedenbheiten und Begiehungen dte- 
fer beiden Begriffe. 

,»Stande und Klajjen find beides Cinbeiten auf 
Grund fozialer Gemeinjamteiten verjciedener Sndi- 
biduen, die fic) unabbangig vom Willen der Cingelnen 
eigengefeblicy entiwiceln und das gefellidaftlide Le- 
ben jo ftarf beberrjcen, dak die Tendenz befteht, jeden 
etnaelnen innerhalb der jogialen Sphare in irgend et- 
ner Weife in Ddiefe Ordnung eingubegziehen.” ,,Die 
turd, Stande und KNlajfen begriindeten fogialen Ge- 
meinfamfeiten fonnen beim Stand getitiger und ma- 
terieller Natur fein, bei der Rlajje find fie nur sfono- 
mijeh) materiel.” Ler Stand hat die Tendengz 3ur 
Grflujivitat; eS entiwicfelt fick) StandeSbhemuptyein; 
ucomente, die bereits eine Erjtarrungsmoglidhfeit in 
jich bergen. Biydologijche Vorausjekung oer ftandi- 
fehen Semeinjcaftsform ift das bewupte Cinordnen 
de8 Standes. , Das Verhaltnis der Stande unterein- 
ander mug ein organijdhes fein’: ,,fie arbeiten mit- 
einander”. Sobald eqoijtijde Snterejjenpoliti€ der ein- 
gelnen etnjebt, ijt der llebergang de8 Standescharat- 
ter8 aum Rlajjencharafter eingeleitet. ,Cer Stand ijt 
eigentlich nicht politifedh.” ,,.Die Bartei ijt etn viel mwe- 
niger tiefgehender . . . 3ujammenidlub;” fie bat 
feine jogialen Gunftionen”. euchtwanger begeichnet 
den Stand al8 ,,organifiertes Gemiffen”. 

Die Klajje als joziales Gruppengebilde gewitnt 
thre Ginheit weniger als pofitive Gemeinjamfeit aller 


- tbr gugeborigen Sndividuen, als aus der negativen 


awunttion anderen fozialen Gruppen feindlich gegen-— 
iiberguftehen. ,Der Kampf ijt ibr etgentlicdes Cle- 
ment.“ Die Rlajfe ijt nicht nur im Capitalis8mus modq- 
Tich, auch die fritheren Seiten haben thre Rlaffentampfe 
gehabt. Trok univerjalijtifdher Tendenzen de8 fogiali- 
ftiichen Rlajjenfampfes ijt er wejentlich indibvidualijti- 
feher Natur. Das ecigene Yntereffe fteht im Border- 
grund; der Wrbetter jtrebt unbedenflich um die Qnter- 


--effen feiner cigenen Rlalje in die nachfte hohere Rlajje 
— hinein. Die Rlajje hat immer eine fluftuierende Mit- 
— gliedjchaft. 


Mar Weber vertritt die Anjidht, dafy die Bugehdrig- — 


| feit zur Nlaffe twefentlic) durch die ,Begiehung grr 


— Broduftion und zum Erwerb der Giiter” 


beftimmet 


— wird; dte Bugehsrigfeit gum Stand dagqegen durch die 
| SGringtpien des Giiterfonjums oder die Lebensfihrung. 


| Diefe Wnjieht Lapt fich nicht balten. 


Te 


»Der Wrbeiter 
bleibt Broletarier, auch menn er drei bis vier Wtter 
und Gewinnbetheiligung vom Unternehmer begieht. .” 
,Ser UWrbeiter fann Biirger . . . merden, toenn die 
Begrengtheit fetner Familienpflidten ihm gehobene 
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SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 

A timely warning was addressed to the Brothers 
of the Liverpool Particular Conference of the S. 
V. P. recently by Msgr. Pinnington. He told them 
not to be led away with the idea of the state taking 
over all charitable work and doing away with vol- 
untary efforts. They were doing great things in 
the sphere of patronage work, but they should take 
care not to become like ordinary probation officers. 
He praised them for their efforts for the Hospice 
(of which there are several in Liverpool) for the 
Dying, and also for their work for the Catholic 
deaf and dumb of the city. 


Nearly seven thousand men made use of the 
Catholic Seamen’s Home and Institute at Victoria 
Docks, London, during the past year. The Home, 
which is managed by the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, is also the center from which regular visits 
are paid to Catholic seamen on ships in the docks, 
and the annual report, just issued, states that dur- 
ing the past six months altogether about 1,000 
Catholic men have been seen by Brothers of the 
Society. 


Objects of devotion and literature are given to each 
sailor in‘-an envelope, on which a map of the Thames is 
marked to show the various Catholic churches in the 
neighborhood. : 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
The number of persons on September 1 record- 
ed on the registers of employment exchanges in 
Great Britain was 1,162,/00. This was 13,622 
more than on August 25, but 122,923 less than on 
December 31, 1923. The total includes 869,200 
men, 40,900 boys, 218,000 women and 34,600 girls. 


PROFITS 

The American Milling Company, manufacturers 
of feed for horses, cattle and poultry, has declared 
a 33% per cent stock dividend. In December last 
year the company declared a 50 per cent stock 
dividend and a cash dividend of 10 per cent. In 
June this year a 5 per cent cash dividend was 
declared on the doubled capital stock. = 
ie , « * Sar < ina ae 
i a _ HONESTY IN TRADE 
Compulsory standardization and labeling of all 
ile fabrics, to protect the public when purchas- 


by. Miss Rosamond C. ¢ 
£ the textile section, 1 


was advocated at the 41st annual convention | 
Laundry Owners National Association, held — 


to be the r 


and New York. Besides, there are twenty-eight 
local branch employment offices in various cities of 
the country. ~ 


According to an advertisement printed in the Open Shop 
Review, published monthly by the National Founders As-_ 
sociation and the National Metal Trades Association 
jointly, their employment departments endeavor, without 
charge to the applicant, to secure positions for competent 
mechanics, foremen and superintendents. “he 

BIRTH CONTROL 

Why Milwaukee is “especially favored as a 
birth-control center” by the American Birth Con- 
trol League, was told to a reporter for the Mil- 
watkee Leader, a Socialist paper, recently by the 
secretary of that organization, Mrs. Anna Kennedy. 
It is “because of the progressive civil government” 
of that city, and the “absence of restrictive laws. 

According to Mrs. Kennedy, the economic pressure i 
the country almost (?) demands the establishment of suc 
clinics, and social workers in nearly every city in th 
country, she said, are coming to feel more and more th 


need for some clinic where physicians may disseminate 
knowledge to women who wish it. 


CRIME AND CRIMINALITY 
Addressing the Brotherhood of St. John’s 
Evangelical Church, St. Louis, on September 18 
Circuit Judge J. Hugo Grimm declared: “Crim 
inal classes are now organized strongly. Banditry 
has been made a business and bandits are powerfu 
because of political influence. The only cure fo 
the situation is through proper law enforcement 
and back of this is the election of clean offici 
who will administer the law fearlessly.” 
“Proper law enforcement has two effects,” the speaker 


said. “It both prevents the criminal on trial from violat 


ing the law again and acts as a warning to others. Cer 
tainty of punishment in all cases, however light the penalty 
may be, is preferable to heavy penalties in a few cases.” 


COMPANY UNIONS 4 

Two years’ experience by the shopmen of the 

Pennsylvania Railroad, says the Carpenter, the of 

ficial monthly of the United Carpenters and Join 
ers of America (September issue), has been enov 

to convince even those of them who expected a 

thing else, that the “hand-me-down” union set. 


tical experien 
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Vorkers’ Educational Trade Union Association), 
aid that the Communists believed that the cause 
f{ the workers could only he successful through 
ne use of force, and in their educational methods 
ney aimed at developing the war mind. ‘The 
hternational and national organizations believed 
aat the workers could win through by peaceful, 
jonstitutional means. They objected to the Com- 
nunistic ideas being made the basis of the workers’ 
Iducation. The workers should have control of 
neir own educational movement. 


MIDDLE CLASS MOVEMENT 

The first congress of the International Middle 
flass Union convened at Berne, Switzerland, on 
september 1. Dr. Schulthess greeted the assembly 
1 behalf of the Swiss government. Short addresses 
were made by delegates from the following coun- 
ries: Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czecho-Slo- 
yakia, England, France, Germany, Holland, Hun- 
rary, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Poland and Rou- 
ania. Mr. Lameroux, France, spoke in the name 
bf the Union internationale de la sauvgarde de la 
rropriete. 

The main object of the Middle Class Union is set forth 
«Ss follows in its constitution: To unite all craftsmen, 
esser industrialists, merchants, professional men and 


sarmers of all countries for the purpose of protecting and 
»romoting their ideal, cultural and economic interests. 


ROBBING THE GOVERNMENT 

The government has started suit in the local 
ederal court to recover $7,000,000 from New 
York contractors who built the Camp Meade can- 
onment, situated near Baltimore, Md. ~The bill 
of particulars is a story of dishonesty, waste and 
-onfusion. Millions of dollars’ worth of material 
vas allowed to go to waste, with no one in author- 
ty to save this property, which was paid for 
ut of the people’s savings. Workers were directed 
o “loaf on the job, go fishing, swimming, shoot 
‘raps and gamble.” The cantonment cost the gov- 
‘rnment $18,000,000. % 
After filing the suit, the federal District Attorney said 
1e did not know when it will be tried because of the num- 
ner of cases now on the docket. 


INTERNATIONAL COURTS OF JUSTICE 
During the conference of the International Law 
: Saas held in Stockholm, Sweden, early in 
eptember, the International Criminal Court Sec- 
i 


on, acting under a resolution passed at the Buenos 
res conference in 1922, received the draft of a 
ite‘for the creation of a Permanent Interna- 
ynal Criminal Court, which should be open to every 

e and the subjects or citizens of every state, 
ther belligerent or neutral, and whether during 


or after its conclusion. : 

jurisdiction of the Court would embrace all com- 
or charges of violation of the laws and customs 
r generally accepted as binding or contained in in- 
onal conventions or treaties to which the States 
erned had adhered. The Court “shall also have juris- 
on over all offences committed contrary to the laws 
umanity and the dictates of the public conscience. 

t would apply (1) ‘international conventions ; 


w; (3) the general principles of law recog- 


a 


‘national custom, as evidence of a general practice 


nized by civilized nations; and (4) judicial decisions, and 
the teachings of highly-qualified publicists of the various 
States, as subsidiary means for the determination of rules 
of law. 

It is proposed that the seat of the Court, which would 
be in addition to and distinct from the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, should be established at The 
Hague. The scheme has, however, been referred to a com- 
mittee for further consideration, 


NEGRO PROBLEM 

Announcing the gift of a million dollars, prom- 
ised it by the Rockefeller General Educational 
Fund, the trustees of the Hampton-Tuskegee En- 
dowment Fund hail the action as insuring the 
“continuance of the progress the American Negro 
has made since 1919.” 

A statement, given out by Dr. Robert R. Moton, Princi- 
pal of Tuskegee, reads in part as follows: ‘The most 
liberal appropriations ever made by the Southern States 
have been made since then and at no time since their 
emancipation have the Negroes made greater strides in 
education, agriculture, religious work and business devel- 
ment, 

“In North Carolina, for example, the amount raised by 
taxes alone and spent for Negro education increased from 
$250,000 in 1913 to $4,000,000 in 1923, while the value of 
school property rose from $500,000 to $5,000,000. Other 
Southern States are following North Carolina’s lead.” 

The recent conference of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People is 
said by the Messenger, an influential Negro month- 
ly, to have adopted “a more fundamental, militant 
and constructive position than it has ever taken 
throughout its entire history.” “It breathed the 
flaming spirit of an awakened, aroused and think- 
ing Negro,” says the Messenger. “Its economic, 
political and social program is a thoughtful and 
reasoned expression on our big, vital and pressing 
problems, appealing in a definite and fearless voice 
to the wide, toiling masses. It has effected 
an orientation which imposes upon the movement 
a new imperative: A more complex but basic mis- 
sion, especially in the domain of political and eco- 
nomic action.” 


BDUCATION, Gas sane ee 
The Rural School Improvement Association, or- 
ganized in protest against the rural school bill 
which created antagonism in many sections of the 
State of New York last winter, met at Syracuse 
during the recent State Fair.. nat te 
The chief plank in the platform of the Association is 
that farmers in country districts should be allowed to de- 
cide for themselves in what manner the schools in which 
their children are taught should be operated. It is op- 
posed to consolidation of school districts and use of cen- 
tralized schoolhouses. 


In the City of New York there exists an increas- 
ing desire and ability on the part of parents to 
send their children on from elementary to secon- 
dary schools. While the population has. not even 
doubled in the last twenty-five years, the attend- 


- 


ance at the secondary schools has increased tenfold. 


In 1900 it was about 14,000, while the registration this 
fall is about 135,000. There is an attendance of 33,000 


in addition at the classes made compulsory in continua- 
tion schools for children between fourteen and sixteen 


aS 


in industries. Sixteen per cent of the city’s annual budget, 


. 
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or $62,000,000, goes for education, and to this the state 
government adds for that district another $19,000,000. 


Never in the course of almost a thousand years 
in any nation have so many young men and women 
come up to university halls as have registered in 
American colleges in the month of September, 1924, 
declares Charles Franklin Thwing in an article 
published in the New York Times of September 28. 

“For the first time in its history of 289 years,’ he says, 
“Harvard limits its freshman class to 1,000, and the limi- 
tation is a number equal to the whole enrollment of fifty 
years ago. Yale also, for its first time, restricts its fresh- 
men to 850, though she has received some 1,500 applica- 
tions. The University of Pennsylvania, in several depart- 
ments, puts up its bars; in its Wharton School the limit 
is the large number of 2,500. Dartmouth still leaps be- 
yond its rapidly extending number of 2,000, and Amherst 
and Williams have the largest number of new men in the 
whole history of more than a century. Vassar and Wel- 
lesley still struggle to keep their enrollment down to the 
pre-determined limit, and succeed only with increasing 
Gimieuiiyy, was ee Colleges as unlike and as remote from 
each other as the Rhode Island State College and Buck- 
nell, in Central Pennsylvania, the latter with no less 
than 365 freshmen, declare that their lists are full and 
could have been greatly enlarged.” 


PEACE AND WAR 

A letter has been sent to the Norwegian Nobel 
Committee from a number of journalists in Great 
Britain, America and France, endorsing the recom- 
mendation sent from many countries that the Nobel 
Peace Prize for 1924 should be awarded to Mr. 
E. D. Morel, M. P. The letter refers to the foun- 
dation of the Union of Democratic Control, to Mr. 
Morel’s activity in that direction, and to. “the suf- 
fering he has undergone in his work for peace.” 


Following other important central bodies of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Chicago Feder- 
ation of Labor in regular meeting unanimously de- 
nounced Mobilization Day, “opposing these efforts 
of the American capitalist war-mongers, including 
the proposed Defense Day exercises and condemn- 
ing militarism in general.” 

The resolution declares that the American military ma- 
chine is to be used not only abroad and in the colonies, 
but is to be held in readiness “to be turned against the 
pa at home in any conflict between capital and 
abor. 


Defense Day was unanimously condemned by 
the 42nd Annual Convention of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor, held at Peoria the middle of 
September. It was termed a “militaristic demon- 
stration more apt to lead to another war than be 
helpful ‘in establishing world peace and_ brother- 
hood.” , 

An army officer, Lieut. Farlow Burt, stationed at Peoria, 
addressed the convention, denouncing the authors of the 
resolution and suggesting that they were possible paid 
agents of a foreign government or disloyal foes. Secre- 
tary Victor Olander scored the officer, calling attention 
to the war record of the Illinois federation. 


_ The attitude toward war was one of the ques- 
_ tions discussed by the 27th Miners’ International 
Congress, held at Prague, in Czecho-Slovakia., The 
French suggestion of a 24-hour strike in case of 


Mw Ie ok —— 


' who have suffered loss of sight through negligence. 


a declaration of hostilities was opposed, especially 
by British and American delegates, as impractical. 
The matter was settled by a resolution agreeing to 
carry on anti-war propaganda, to join in “No 
More War” demonstrations, and to ask that the 
executive committee meet in case any country 
threatened war for the purpose of then taking such 
action as seemed best. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A speaker at the 28th annual International Exhi- 
bition and Market of the Confectioners, Bakers 
and Allied Trades, held at Yslington, England, in 
September, directed attention to a new flour, “Yeo- 
man II.,” due to the efforts of Professor Biffen 
and Dr. Humphrey. 

It was possible, he said, to have a flour grown, milled, 


and baked in the same district without any adulteration 
of foreign flour, thus saving transportation charges. 


An historic ceremony took place in Leeds Town 
Hall on September 6, when representatives of the 
American Portland Cement Association handed 
over a bronze tabiet to the memory of Joseph 
Aspdin, in the presence of a large gathering. In 
1824, Joseph Aspdin, a stonemason of Leeds, who 
knew nothing of chemistry, found that by mixing 
finely pulverized lime with clay in certain propor- 
tions, burning it at high temperatures and grinding 
the product, he was able to produce a new con- 
structional material. He took out a patent and 
called his invention “Portland cement,” because it 
rivaled Portland stone for constructional pee 

Mr. F. W. Kelly, President of the American Portland 
Cement Association, in handing the memorial to the city, 
said that it was hard to visualize the industrial conditions 
of 100 years ago. Chemistry was then largely confined 
to laboratory experiments and power was limited. Man 
was content to take materials as he found them supplied 
by nature. It required the true pioneer-spirit for Aspdin 
thoroughly to blend and finally grind dissimilar materials 
and produce Portland cement. Without tools or modern 
knowledge, Aspdin took a progressive step from which 
the whole world had benefited. 


-The estimated blind population of the United 
States is 110,000, and approximately 13.5 per cent 
of this number are blind as the result of industrial 
accidents. These figures were presented at a recent 
meeting in St. Paul, Minn., of the International 
and 


Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
Commissions. = 

In reviewing the facts pertaining to laxity of 
eye protection in American industries, the Asso- 
ciation stressed five methods of preventing such 
casualties: Education, illumination, vision ‘testing 
and correction of visual defects by glasses, prompt 
and efficient medical service, and protection of the 
eyes themselves. ; 

ce . . . . : 

Three-fourths of the eye injuries in industry com 
from. preventable causes,” the Association’s investigator 
declared. . “How, then, can the workman be edicated t 
appreciate and utilize precautionary devices when pre 
vided? Placards, bulletins, warning notices and cartoo: 
is the answer. _An especially emphatic warning has bee 
found in the display of photographs of fellow-work ¢ 


most potent of all educational arguments, however, is tk 
automatic discharge of workmen who fail to comply w 
safety rules.” : ‘bie, 


C!s 
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The Central Vann and Catholic Action. 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


‘President, Charles Korz, Butler, N. J. 

‘first Vice-President, Henry Seyfried, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Second Vice-President, Max J. Leutermann, Milwaukee, 

is, 

; ae Secretary, Frank J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, 

is, 

vorr, and Financial Secretary, John Q. Juenemann, Box 
364, St. Paul, Minn. 

Treasurer, M. Deck, St. Louis, Mo. 

iyxecutive Committee: Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Wm. V. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.: O. H. Kreuz- 
berger, Evansville, Ind., and Anthony J. Zeits, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The Major Executive Committee in- 
cludes the Honorary President of the C. V., the 
Presidents of the State Leagues and the Presidents 
and Spiritual Directors of the Catholic Women’s 
Union and the Gonzaga Union. 

Hon. President, M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl. 
Communications -intended for the Central Verein 

should be addressed to Mr. John Q, Juenemann, Box 

364, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
cipal supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
saccording to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
ticular circumstances of each country, constitute what 1s 
jgenerally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
wname: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 

Pius X. 


Fundamentals of Christian Solidarism 


What is liberty? When is a man free? Man is 
'free oniy when he is in a position to arrange his 
action according to the perception of his reason, ap- 
sproved by the voice of conscience; in other words, 
-according to his faith, for it is faith which guides 
‘conscience. But since faith has as its foundation 
‘the law of God, it follows that we are free only 
when we are able to arrange our actions according 
‘to the precepts of the law of God and really do so 
arrange them. And, having stated (elsewhere) that 
‘the inalienable human right to freedom is equiva- 
ent to the right that the civil laws (the ‘laws gov- 
‘erning our social life) be founded on the law of 
‘God, we wish to be understood as demanding that 


the civil laws contain nothing that would prevent — 


us from acting, as free men, according to the law 


of God. 
‘ Karl Vv. VOGELSANG. 


* * * 


Our National Economy . . . must above all rid 
itself of the veneration for immediate clear profit, 
vhich is computed in terms of principal and in- 
erest, and without which there 1s said to be no 
vation. It must reckon with the laws of dura- 
n and continuity, and with the solidaric responsi- 
ies of those who are companions territorially 
well as to time, contemporaries. Private econ- 
‘must repudiate the coarse superstition that the 
may be considered and treated as a mere piece 
‘money, since in reality it is a part of the native 
dopted country, common to all. Private econ- 
iust realize that regard for the rights of the 
and the duties the individual owes the 
imposes laws governing the use of the 
oe. - ae 


sae 


“society. 


soil for private advantage, and in general also must 

lay down restrictions and foster a spirit that will 

be superior to all seeking of immediate gain. 
Kari Vv. VOGELSANG. 


at ee 


The greater the intellectual qualifications of the 
individual, the more keenly will he perceive in his 
soul the desire to rise in the social and economic 
scale. ‘This desire is in itself neither. immoral nor 
forbidden, but is even given an ethical sanction by 
Christianity. It is utterly unjust, however, and 
therefore immoral and forbidden, to indulge in the 
abuse practiced by those who have attained to a 
more tavored position in life and who render it 
impossible for all those, less fortunately situated, 
to attain to a better station. They are unjust who- 
furthermore render the lot of those unfortunates 
unbearable by establishing themselves in comfort 
and ease above the heads of their fellowmen, con- 
sidering them naught but a foundation for their 
own well-being, and offering them, with the pur- 
pose of pacifying them, the theory of the struggle 
for existence. ‘This theory, so pleasing to the suc- 
cessful ones, is nothing more than a new version 
of the ancient Roman phrase: “Vae victis!” and 
consequently cannot console the disinherited. The 
situation arising from these conditions will become 
dangerous to those possessing power and wealth 
only at a given time: at such a time namely when 
the shifting of power, which cannot be prevented 
indefinitely, begins to show its effects in state and 
As long as an upward class movement 
continues, the ambitious element of the lower strat- 
ums are satisfied and, by this very movement, the 
upper stratums are enriched by the addition of valu- 
able forces; and this serves to maintain the social 
balance. But if the opposite occurs, increased dis- 
satisfaction among the lower classes of society pro- 
duces an increase of the tension already existing. 
To these stratums moreover are added all those 
various elements that originally were not a part of 
them: There is a decrease in the number of mem- 
bers of the upper classes, while the lower are con- 
tinually being augmented ; along with an increase in 
numbers an increase of discomfort is bound to 
come. And what was that far lacking those, who 
would resort to force in order to obtain justice, 
is now supplied by those lately crowded out of the 
upper. groups. They bring with them the knowl- 
edge of conditions “up above,” of the weaknesses 
of the oppressors and of the means of attacking 
them successfully. 

Kari v. VOGELSANG. 


Gladstone, writing to M. Novitcoff, 1876, said: 
“The history of nations is a melancholy chapter, 
that is, the history of their Governments. I am 
sorrowfully of opinion that, though virtue of splen- 
did quality dwells in high regions with individuals, 
it is chiefly to be found in a large scale with the _ 
masses; and the history of nations is one of the 
immoral parts of human history.”—Noyitcoff, Rus- 
sian Memoirs. A ie 
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The Apostolic Delegate’s Letter to the President 
, of thes C. V. 

The delegates attending the convention of the 
C. V. at Allentown regretted the absence of the 
Apostolic Delegate. They would gladly have wel- 
comed His Excellency, holding, as they do, the 
representative of the Holy Father in especially high 
regard. It was unfortunately impossibie for the 
Apostolic Delegate to be present, and he expressed 
his regrets in a letter addressed to President Korz, 
in reply to the invitation extended him. ‘The com- 
munication says: 

I am pleased to acknowledge your esteemed invitation 
to the annual convention of the Central Verein, in Allen- 
town, Pa., August 24-27, 1924. ; 

I beg you to convey to the convention my thanks for 
this kind invitation, together with my sincere regret that 
certain engagements which I’ have already made will not 
allow me to be present . 

Wishing the convention every success, I am, 

Sincerely yours in Xt., 
P. Fumasont-Bionp1, 


Archbishop of Dioclea, 
Apostolic Delegate. 


Busy Men Always Have Time 

Perhaps the most common excuse offered by 
members of our societies, urged to action, is: “I am 
too busy!” or “I have no time!” Experience proves, 
however, that busy men always have time. So one 
is led to believe that the men who try to excuse 
themselves from the urge of doing something are 
really not busy men at all, but rather belong to that 
vast number of people who do not know how to 
make the best use of their time. These are also 
the people who do not realize that they will be held 
responsible for the use they have made of the time 
allotted them by Almighty God. Time is a gift of 
the Creator for which we shall be asked to give an 
accounting. 

What help one may obtain from a really busy 
man is well set forth in an article published in the 
Institution Quarterly, official organ of the Public 
Welfare Service of Illinois. The first scene of this 
story opens in the hearing room at the IIlinois State 
Penitentiary at Joliet. Pres 


A little woman with four small children appeared before — 


the Division of Pardons and Paroles, sitting as a Parole 

Board. Her husband was an inmate. He had been a 

switchman. He went out with associates in what was 
_ then known as “the outlaw strike” in Chicago. He had 
been out of employment for some time. He was desperate. 
_ Together with another he held up a man, taking a few 
_ dollars in change. He was in jail for about six months 
~ and finally sent to the Joliet prison. | 

_ The wife in her statement before the division, in behalf 
husband, said that she applied to some charitable 
ation of the city of Chicago for assistance. She 
that they would help her by placing her children 


» 


» 


ni 


a 


Ic in washing, She did everything that 
to raise m 
ves. and 


Fa 


mey with which to feed a1 

erself. When she appeared 
bad physical condit 

to the me: 


ree 


’ proverb, believes everybody to be comfortably war 


She refused the aid tendered at such a sacri- | 
0. 


the great western trunk lines. Although he only has about 
nine or ten thousand miles of railway to operate, his reply 
came back from the wire crisp and succinct: “I will call 
you back in thirty minutes.” Within the time limit the 
superintendent of the Board was called to the ‘phone and 
this is what he heard: “I have a place for your man at_ 


.M———-._I have had transportation made out for him, © 
and for his wife and children. When can he report for 
duty?” 


The inmate, his wife and four little ones were soon re- 
established. The parolee, through the parole agent at 
M— , saved enough money to send his wife to Chicago 
where a very greatly needed operation was performed, — 
Of course the president of the road saw that the trans- 
portation was furnished for her both ways. The parole 
was completed at M It was then discovered that_ 
the wife had contracted tuberculosis while laboring to sup- 
port her children and herself. The president of the road 
thereupon found a postion for her ex-convict husband 
with the lines in New Mexico. He furnished a car for 
the shipment of their household effects. The little family 
has been established there now for 1% years and are as 
happy probably as the average American family. 3 

The moral of this story is that ho matter how busy a 
man may be, he always has time if the spirit is in him to — 
do his tasks and now and then to add to the sum total — 
of human happiness by little acts done on the side.*) P 

Those of our members who are “too busy” to 
assist the cause of Catholic Action might do well to. 


ponder over this account. 


A Paramount Duty 


The Catholics in the East, and the larger cities of — 
the Middle West, are apt to suffer from a rather 
smug frame of mind. They are very much in the 
position of the man who, according to a Ger 


because his stove is properly provided with fue 
and therefore makes him comfortable. They do no 
realize that, while they are attending Mass in beau 
tiful churches, well equipped in every respect, in 
out-of-the-way places of our country-Catholicity of 
an atrophied kind exists, and that numerous Cath- 
olics, for a time neglectful or neglected, can hardly 
be considered live members of the Church. They 
almost resist the attempts of the priests to lead them 
out of their bondage, and their own poverty, and 
the poverty of the priests who go to live among 
them, increases the difficulty of saving them from 
the lethargy they are suffering from. ee 

The Bureau from time to time receives letters, 
speaking of these conditions, and it tries to do what 
it can to assist priests situated as those are, of whom 
we spoke above. Thus, on July 6th, a letter was 
received containing the following question:  __ 

“Could you perhaps furnish me with some practical in 
formation as to how to get a library started h { 
cially for the children. I notice you are ; 
chaplains, and to me it seems that help in t 

pak 


into his own - 
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ne pamphlet advertised as costing 25 cents were taken. 
1ome profit!” 

He volunteers to pay the postage on anything the 
Bureau may be able to send him, although he is 
efving as pastor “‘where an adequate salary is out 
ff the question entirely.” 

Just a year ago a small Westphalian community 
celebrated the event of the blessing and ringing of 
-o less than four new bells, replacing those it was 
jorced to give up during the war. Considerable 
‘mounts of money have been sent from our coun- 
ty to Germany and Austria for bells, organs, stat- 
ees and similar purposes. While this was being 
cone, hundreds of parishes in our country were 
vithout a priest, the children without religious in- 
truction of any kind, and even among the immi- 
rrants, proselytizing was carried on by Protestant 
sgencies to a great extent, since the Catholics did 
cot provide for their own! 

It is high time for us to realize our duty of as- 
asting the Home Missions, and the self-sacrificing 
priests who live an isolated life in out-of-the-way 
hiaces, in order to protect the Faith of small groups 
t£ Catholics that drifted to remote localities, and 
vhom the Good Shepherd must now seek out under 
rreat difficulties. 


Agriculturist Members of C. V. Should Interest 
Themselves in Real Rural Progress. 

The C. B. is doing what it can to convince the 
egriculturist members of the C. V. whom it is able 
90 reach that they should avail themselves in a 
sudicious manner of the information at hand re- 
sarding the improvement of soil, seed, stock, etc. 
A haphazard manner of farming cannot be tolerated 
rnd slothful farmers are sure of being driven out 
bf existence. The future of agriculture belongs to 
the intelligent and active agriculturist. 

To what extent agricultural knowledge is indis- 
pensible the article on the desirability of high pro- 
sein in wheat, recently published by the Southwest- 
-tn Wheat Improvement Association, tends to make 
lear. Mr. H. M. Bainer, director of that organiza- 
ion, writes that “the percentage and quality of pro- 
ein is having more and more effect on the market 
price of wheat.” 

Continuing, he says: “Millers.and grain dealers are 
yaying a good, liberal premium for high protein wheat, 
specially when they know that the protein is of good 
juality. The wide margin in price often paid at the same 
idcet on the same day for different lots of wheat of the 
e grade is almost always due to the difference in 
he country grain buyer cannot determine the protein 

t in wheat; the work is too intricate and special 
‘mical equipment is necessary. The only way the wheat 
ywer or grain buyer can determine the percentage of 
in is by sending a small, composite sample to the 
Grain Laboratory or to a cereal chemist for analysis. 
in may run as low as 8 per cent and as high as 18 


nt, but 12 per cent is a good, high average. _ 
matic and soil conditions have almost everything to 


and late preparation of the seedbed. On the other 


igh protein is caused by dry seasons, fine upland 


f nitrogen in the soil and early preparation 


“The most generally practical way to insure an adequate 
supply of nitrogen is to grow wheat in rotation with 
legumes, such as alfalfa and sweet clover, and prepare 
the ground early. A top dressing of barnyard manure will 
help and in most cases will also increase the yield, if ap- 
plied judiciously and not too much at a time. July or 
early August preparation of the ground has the most 
oe and immediate effect of anything that can be 

one, 

Problems of this nature lend themselves to ad- 
dresses and discussions in societies existing in rural 
parishes. It is one of the aims of Catholic Action to 
assist the farmer in every manner possible and war- 
ranted by sound social and economic principles. But 
he must be willing, on his part, to help himself and 
also to apply mutual help to those of his problems 
which he cannot solve alone. 

Making the Annual Dues Meet the 
Organization’s Needs 

A. year ago the Staatsverband of Texas voted 
to raise the annual dues per member to one dollar, 
the dues to include subscription to the Verbands- 
bote, the official publication of the organization, 
and the action was sanctioned by the societies 
almost without exception. At its convention held 
in May of this year, the Catholic Union of Mis- 
souri also broke away from the traditional per 
capita and established fifty cents per member ‘as 
the annual dues. 

While it required courage to attempt this change, 
the results seem to justify the initiative of the men 
responsible for it, since some 20 societies have 
already sanctioned the action of the Missouri con- 
vention. This is not altogether surprising, since 
for a number of years past the Union has raised 
forty cents from its members per year. However, 
this was done with the understanding that the per 
capita was 15 cents, while 25 cents constituted a 
donation for the support of the Central Bureau. 
Naturally, many members of the affiliated societies 
felt that the contribution of 25 cents would be dis- - 
continued as soon as the Central Bureau Endow- 
ment Fund was raised, and numerous societies were 
prepared to refuse further payment. It was at 
this psychological moment that the innovation was 
urged. The annual dues go to the treasury of the 
Union for use of the Union, with the proviso that 
the executive will administer its funds economic- 
ally and give, at the end of the business year, such 
support from the surplus as it deems prudent to 
the Central Bureau. ae ni 

The step undertaken by these two State Leagues 
is one for which other state organizations must 
summon courage. ‘The miracle is that men can be. 


found year after year who will undertake to hold 


office in organizations which are financed in sq. 


niggardly and uncertain a manner as are many-of _ 


our state bodies. What has been achieved by the 
two organizations mentioned in the matter of in- 
creasing the annual dues has been accomplished at 
a time when the farmers, at least, were none too 


prosperous. Should the general. economic condi-. 


_ tion improve after the elections this fall, the other 
leagues would have one difficulty less to contend 
with than these two organizations had to overcome. © ‘a 
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The C. V. Resolution on the Proposed Child 
Labor Amendment 


Among the resolutions adopted by the Allentown 
convention of the C. V. that on the proposed Child 
Labor Amendment yields practically to no other 
in importance, principally because it represents the 
first public declaration of its kind on the part of 
Catholics, directed against that proposal. Because 
of an omission in the text printed in the Septem- 
ber issue of Social Justice, we reprint the resolu- 
tion herewith in full: 

As unalterably as we are opposed to the evils of child 
labor, stunting the physical and intellectual growth of the 
child and nourishing a spirit of greed at the expense of the 
childhood of the country, just so unalterably are we op- 
posed to the means proposed for the removal of this evil. 

We are not in favor of the proposed child labor amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution for the reason that it 
would result in the further unwarranted usurpation of 
States’ rights, the unnecessary curtailment of parental 
authority and responsibility by a Federal bureaucracy, and 
the excessive centralization of additional power in the fed- 
eral government at the expense of local self-government. 


We prefer to see the abolition of child labor brought 
about by increasing and more etfective child labor laws 
in all the states and especially by the enactment and en- 
forcement of compulsory school laws. We feel that par- 
ticular responsibility devolves upon the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and similar organizations to work strenuously 
for the early passage of such laws in all the States of the 
Union. 

America, of New York, published by the Jesuit 
Fathers, besides treating of all the resolutions in 
an editorial article in the edition dated Septem- 
ber 13, reprinted this resolution in, full with favor- 
able comment. That weekly is undertaking the 
task of seeking to enlighten Catholic public opin- 
ion in the U. S. regarding the amendment, basing 
its position largely on grounds covered by the reso- 
lution. On the other hand, as against this op- 
position of the C. V. and America, at least one in- 
fluential Catholic organization has gone on record 
as recommending the amendment. 


The Month of September at St. Elizabeth 
Settlement 


The past month saw the usual changes in Settle- 
ment and Day Nursery attendance incident to the 
opening of the schools. Both divisions of the in- 
stitution are affected by school attendance, but in 
a fluctuating measure. During’ vacation time some 
children are added to Settlement and Nursery care, 
since they do not come under supervision at the 
schools, while some few others, from the Day Nur- 
sery, are kept at home during vacation, since older 
children are in some cases free during that season 
to look after the little ones. Attendance records 
show that 602 lunches were served during the 
month to Nursery wards, while the noonday 
_ lunches to children of school age numbered 697, 
making a total of 1,299, of which number 314 were 
served gratis. 

_ The record of families coming under Settlement care 
is as follows: Continued cases, 42, with 54 children: new 
cases, 11, with 18 children; closed cases, 9, with 17 chil- 
dren, and active cases, 44, with 52 children. The average 
attendance was 52. ‘ 


! 


Employment was secured for two persons; medicine fur- 
nished for two children; one case was referred to SS, 
Peter and Paul Conference of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, and another to the Children’s Aid Society. The 
Social Visitor paid 20 visits in the interest of Settlement 
work, 16 in behalf of patients in the Maternity Ward of 
the City Hospital, and 5 to the Bureau for conference 
purposes. Nineteen Maternity cases were handled, three 
of them being of unmarried mothers. Three baptisms 
were arranged for in this branch of the work, and one 
layette, consisting of 24 pieces, was provided for an infant. 

Contributions of clothing were received from SS. Peter 
and Paul and Our Lady of Sorrows parishes; toys from 
SS. Peter and Paul’s; furniture from St. Agatha’s, and 
shoes and clothing from Mr. James H. Zipf. Distribu- 
tion was made of 138 partly worn garments and 22 pairs 
of partly worn shoes, 

The evening needlework class has resumed its weekly 
meetings. The sewing circle of the Catholic Women’s 
Union met as usual, two parishes being represented. The 
Daughters of St. Elizabeth held their monthly meeting m 
the Settlement as usual on the third Sunday of the month. 


Central Bureau Endowment Fund 


Gain for the Month of September $11,103.80. 


Following the receipt of $8,696.05 during the 
month of August for the Central Bureau Endow- 
ment Fund, contributions credited during the month 
of September reached a still higher figure, namely, 
$11,103.80. It is true, this sum includes contribu- 
tions that had accumulated in various states in.the 
course of a number of months. At the same time, 
however, there have been a number of spontaneous 
donations from other sources than the State 
Leagues’ channels. Thus Mr. Albert Wochner, of 
Bloomington, Ill., contributed $25.00; Rev. J. M. 
Kasel, of West Allis, Wis., who has previously 
contributed to the Fund, donated -another $10.00; 
St. Liborius Parish, St. Louis, the pastor of which, 
Rev. H. S. Kister, had, personally donated $200.00, 
raised the additional sum of $163.65, while St. 
Joseph Society in far-off Tacoma, Wash., turned 
over $32.50 to the Fund; $10.00 came from St. 
Peter’s Men’s Society at Celestine, Ind., while 
St. Henry’s Branch of the Western Catholic Union 
at Aurora, IIl., added .$60.00 to the gifts that have 
come from that city. ¥ 


It is apparent from these figures and the sour 
whence the donations have come that there is 
widely-spread interest in the Fund, resulting i 
creditable accomplishments. The interest they ir 
dicate must, however, be intensified and spre 
still more. There is no reason to assume that it i 
impossible to raise at least a large part of tt 
$104,000.00 still needed to bring the Fund up to 
minimum requirement of $250,000.00 in the ne: 
future; for it is a fact that at least in a numb 
of States the blessings of the harvest have bee 
generous, and it is not expecting too much fro 
the members in those rural sections to ask them 
give to the Fund at least the small sum requir 
of them. They should be induced to cultivate ¢ 
attitude that support of this project comes unc 
the head of “good works.” More than one. 
has so designated it. If our Catholic far 

; : _ * te 
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ooked upon it in that light, they would be willing 
o contribute generously to this cause. They would 
neither shirk their burden entirely nor would they 
‘ontent themselves with a grudging remittance of 
he small sum requested. Nor would they post- 
pone their remittances indefinitely. 

The question arises, who is to suggest this 
hought to the members of the C. V. throughout 
he rural districts. The Bureau is impelled to urge 
he Reverend clergy to assume this task. They 
lave so generously shown their interest in the 
‘und in a substantial manner; surely, they will not 
eefuse to co-operate with the officers of the C. V. 
nnd the State Leagues for the purpose of complet- 
rng this undertaking. A kind admonition from 
bhem will produce unexpected results. 


What has been said. regarding an appeal to the 
men and women in the rural districts has been di- 
eected to them primarily, but not exclusively. It 
ss sincerely to be hoped that in the cities also the 
-pirit of generosity may be aroused to action; and 
i can readily be aroused if the Reverend clergy 
vill suggest the completion of the Fund as a “good 
pvork,” in which all members of the C. V. and non- 
nembers, each according to his or her means, 
shouid participate. 


Mr. Henry B. Dielmann Added to Committee 
on Social Propoganda 

At the Ailentown convention of the C. V. the 
-gmmittee on Social Propaganda voted to add Mr. 
Henry B. Dielmann, of San Antonio, Tex., to its 
membership, and this election was sanctioned by 
he Executive Committee of the C. V. and the gen- 
rral body as well. 
Mr. Henry Dielman has been an active partici- 
pant in C. V. work in his own state as well as in 
he national movement. He is an attorney at law and 
member of the Legislature of his state; a capable 
‘leiegate, an active member on the resolutions com- 
iittee of the C. V. conventions, known to numer- 
pus delegates particularly as one of the speakers at 


n 1923, and as the speaker of the closing session of 
he Allentown convention of this year, on which 
»ecasion he read a paper on immigration. 


- 


The resolutions adopted by the Allentown _con- 
vention were given space in the Sacred Heart 
Voice, the official publication of Sacred Heart 
nd St. Roch’s parishes, Indianapolis, Ind. Fur- 
‘hermore, the “Parish Chronicle” tells those per- 
ising that column to “be sure to read the resolu- 
s of the annual convention of the Central 
ein. , 
May we not hope that other parish monthlies 
1 follow the example of the Indianapolis parish 
enger? By doing so they will promote the 
e of Catholic Action, which depends on a clear 
derstanding of the great questions of the day 
the principles underlying them. The C. V. 
yvors to deal with both in its resolutions. 


he mass meeting of the convention at Milwaukee) 


THE CONVENTION AT ALLENTOWN 


A Truly Progressive Meeting in the Cause of 
Catholic Action. 


In the September issue we printed some of the 


“high lights” of the Allentown convention, held 


on August 23 to 27, and followed by the Central 
Bureau Study Course on August 28 and 29. A 
similar survey of outstanding events and evidences 
of zeal might be repeated, for at the Allentown 
gathering much occurred that is commendable and 


worthy of discussion. Owing to the restrictions 


of space and policy, however, it is impossible to 
submit more than a cursory sketch of the more 
important transactions. 


_ As usual, the Committee on Social Propaganda began 
its labors on the Friday before the opening of the con- 
vention, meeting twice on that day and once on the next, 
to which sessions another was added on Monday. A meet- 
ing of the representatives of the Legislative Committees 
and one of the Committee on Revision of the Constitution 
were set for Saturday, as was also a session of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. The meeting of this body was well 
attended and the committee immediately set to work, con- 
tinuing its labors on Sunday afternoon and evening, Mon- 
day evening, Tuesday afternoon and evening and Wednes- 
day morning. Saturday evening, following upon the re- 
ception of His Eminence, Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop 
of Philadelphia, the Executive Committee sat until mid- 
night; the meeting accepted the President’s Message, dis- 
cussed recommendations concerning the Gonzaga Union 
of Young Men, accepted the recommendations and deci- 
sions of the Committee on Social Propaganda, along with 
the Annual Report of the Central Bureau, the report of 
the Committee on Revision of the Constitution and of the 
Committee on the Endowment of the Central Bureau. 
Among the recommendations of the President (the text of 
the Message appeared in the September issue) is one 
favoring a pilgrimage to Rome during the year 1926, which 
was acted on favorably by the Committee and the general 
body as well. The report of the Committee on Social 
Propaganda noted the decision to add Mr. Henry B. Diel- 
mann, of San Antonio, to its membership; contained an 
appeal for the early completion of the Endowment Fund, 
supplemented by a series of forceful arguments; submitted 
the suggestion that, on printed matter of the C. V. and 
of the C. B., and in other ways, the C. V. ‘be designated 
as a union of Catholic Men’s, Women’s and Young Men’s 
societies of America, and the Bureau as the agency of all 
the component parts; the report of the Committee which 


-had audited the books of the Bureau, this report, at the 


given moment, also being submitted to the Executive body 
by the Chairman of the Committee; the request to borrow 
and expend, in addition to $1,600.00 already on hand, the 
necessary monies to remodel part of the garage belong- 
ing to St. Elizabeth Settlement, the rooms thus obtained 
to be used for recreational and educational purposes. The 
arguments advanced for the completion of the Endow- 
ment Fund contain references to some of the Bureau’s 
plans, which in this manner were also placed before the 
Executive and the general body. 

The opening meeting on Sunday morning—all major 
gatherings of the C. V. were held in the Young Men’s 
Hall of Sacred Heart parish, the parish harboring the con- 
yvention—was accorded so cordial a welcome by the local 
committee, Mayor Gross of Allentown and the pastor of 
Sacred Heart, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter Masson, that the dele- 
gates were thereby encouraged to labor with earnest zeal 
and enthusiasm. Mayor Gross very appropriately in- 
gratiated himself with his audience by emphasizing the 
civic virtues of the German element that had made Allen- 
town and large sections of the State of Pennsylvania what 
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they are; Msgr. Masson’s welcome was most cordial, and 
the events of the following days more than proved its 
sincerity. The pontifical high mass, with His Eminence 
as celebrant, the sermon by His Grace, the Archbishop 
of Milwaukee, Most Rev. S. G. Messmer, the brief ad- 
dress of the Cardinal, were profoundly impressive. The 
mass meeting in the afternoon, in the Rialto Theatre, with 
an address in German by the Rev. Dr. Chas. Bruehl, of 
Overbrook, Pa., on “Die historische Friedensmission der 
Kirche,” and another on “Fundamentals of Reconcilia- 
tion,” by Prof. George King, Jr., of Hoboken, N. J., de- 
livered before a crowded auditorium, was also a memor- 
able occasion. (A representative of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference addressed the gathering after the 
completion of the program.) Singing by the choir of 
Sacred Heart parish and St. Francis Men’s choir rounded 
out the program. The day fitttingly closed with a presen- 
tation of one of Calderon’s masterpieces, “The Mysteries 
of the Holy Mass,’ a type of dramatic production all too 
rarely seen on our Catholic stages. 


The solemn high mass on Monday morning was followed 
by the customary joint session, attended by representatives 
of all the sections, the delegates to the Women’s Union 
and the Gonzaga Union later adjourning to their separate 
conventions. A number of communications, among them 
one from His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, the Most 
Reverend Fumasoni Biondi, and an address by His Grace, 
the Archbishop of Milwaukee, were encouraging in a re- 
matkable degree, while the ‘reading of the President's 
Message outlined the work of the convention and offered 
many suggestions. The policy of the C. V., to confine 
addresses by visitors to a minimum and to use the time 
available for instructive papers ou important topics, ob- 
tained throughout the convention, including this session. 
By previous arrangement the Rey. Dr. F. Hoefliger, 
representative of the Bishop of Chur in Switzerland, spoke 
on the_proposed Swiss Mission Seminary, a project in line 
with the C. V.’s interest in mission support. The subse- 
quent sessions each were the occasion of eminently worth- 
while addresses;; one on Monday afternoon by Mr. 
Philipp H. Donnelly, of Rochester, N. Y., on Essentials 
of Arbitration in Industrial Disputes; another on ‘Tues- 
day morning by Rev. P. Kilian, O. M. Cap., on The Boy 
Problem; a third on Tuesday afternoon, in a joint session, 
by Dr. John G, Coyle, of New York, on Birth Control; 
and the last on Wednesday morning by Mr. Henry B. 
Dielmann, of San Antonio, on the Immigration Problem. 
All of these papers were followed by a discussion, the 
sessions thus becoming a quasi- -Study- Course. In addition 
to these features, there was a joint meeting on Tuesday 
evening, at which the Director of the Central Bureau, 
‘Mr. F. P. Kenkel, reported on the Bureau’s activities dur- 
ing the past year, his address being followed by a report 

of Mr. Henry Seyfried, of Indianapolis, Chairman of the 
C. B. Endowment Committee, on the progress of the col- 
lections for the Fund, 


‘The instructive character of the convention proceedings © 


was again emphasized in the resolutions themselves, the 
reading of them and the explanations with which they 
were submitted. It is characteristic of the C. V. con- 
ventions that the Committee on Resolutions performs its 
labors with the greatest possible care, enlisting the 
knowledge and experience of men from all sections of the 
country and from numerous walks of life. The mere 
reading of their declarations on important problems, along 
Hien the eee ene would constitute a feature of real 


nilarity of purpose inspiring our state organi- 
eir district leagues, underlying which there 
my as to choice and form of 


y the numerous and, in 
the Presidents of the 


Catholic Action, in problems affecting conditions in their 
respective sections as well as in the nation at large. Two 
State Leagues failed of representation by delegate at Al- 
lentown; on the other hand, the President was in a posi- 
tion to report that he had succeeded in establishing con- 
tact with societies in Boston, thus very probably paving 
the way for an increase in the strength of the C. V., at 
least by the addition of a few societies in that important 
center, The unity of purpose was exemplified in the re- 
ports from the various state organizations on the progress 
of the C. B. Endowment Fund; on efforts in behalf of the 
Catholic Missions; on endeavors to combat the tendency 
towards centralization of political power in the Federal 
government; on the development of District Leagues; on 
the arranging of “Katholikentage” in sections of the states, 
with instructive addresses on religious questions and other 
issues of social import; on endeavors to promote rural 
progress; on efforts directed towards organizing societies 
of young men and of women, and of affiliating them to 
the state organizations, etc. 


As previously reported, the convention voted to change 
the name of the organization in part, retaining the words 
“Central Verein.’ One of the motions submitted had sug- 
gested the version “Catholic Central Society”; in view, 
however, of the esteem in which the organization known 
for more than half a century in our country has been and 
is held, and in recognition of the good American usage 
of accepting such names as perfectly idiomatic terms, 
good contributions to our own American tongue, the com ne 
promise term Society was not accepted. In place, how- 
ever, of the “German Roman Catholic” in the former titl 
the one word “Catholic” was retained, and the words “of 
America” added after the word “Central Verein.” The 
new version reads “Catholic Central Verein of Amer- 
ica.’ The suggestion was offered—although the constitu- 
ent organizations retain the right and liberty to decide for 
themselves—that the state bodies may choose the title: 
capone Central Verein of America—Section Pennsy 
vania,” : “Catholic Central Verein of America—Staats- 
verband pea or whatever similar designation the state 
bodies elect to accept. As customary in the C. V.,, the 
change of name of the national body does not involve 
compulsion on the states. 


How splendidly interest was sustained throughout th 
convention may be gleaned from the fact that on the 
morning of the last day, what was. to be the closing session 
was prolonged by vote of the convention. ; 


Syracuse, N. Y., extended to the C. V. an invitation te 
meet in that city, valid for 1925 or 1926; the Executiy 
Committee was instructed to accept the invitation, but 
make efforts to arrange for the 1925 convention to be h 
if possible, in one of the states in the middle west. 
officers, largely re-elected, are: President, Mr. Charl 
Korz, ‘Butler, NI Vice-Presidents, Henry Seyfr 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Louis J. Annas, Allentown, P: 
Recording Secretary, Frank J. Dockendorf, Las Cro 
Wis.; Corr. and Financ. Secretary, Mr. John Q. Juene 
mann, St. Paul, Minn,; Treasurer, M. Deck, St. Loui 
Mo.; members of the’ Executive Committee: Rev. A 
Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Wm. V. Dielmann, San Ant ni 
Tex.; O. H. Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind., and Anthot 
J. Zeits, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A brief but interesting report on the deliberation 
decisions of the convention of the Catholic W 
Union was delivered during the last session of the C 
by the President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, who also ni 
the subjects regarding which that body had adoptec 1 
lutions. The attention of the general convention o 
C. V., as well as of he Executive Comme tee 
in a fame w 

tiona’ 
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Convention of New York State League an 
Instructive and Inspiring Gathering 


The 27th annual convention of the State League 
£ New York, held on August 31 to September 2 


“a 


1 Schenectady, was easily one of the most aus- 
icious gatherings of this body. ‘Representative 
vatholic laymen from the principal cities of the 
tate,’ says The Echo, of Buffalo, “were present, 
nd took part in the deliberations of the conven- 
ion, which was one of the most interesting in the 
story of the organization Moral, economic 
nd social problems received earnest consideration 
1 the various addresses and resolutions of the con- 
ention.”” ‘The resolutions adopted deal with the 
pbuilding of a new social order, bascd on justice 
md charity, world peace, education, the Catholic 
‘ress, and other phases of religious and social en- 
eavor. The next convention will be held in either 
syracuse or Brooklyn, subject to the decision of 
ne Executive Committee. 


His Lordship, the Rt. Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons, of 
\lbany, and a number of priests were present at the 
solemn high mass on the morning of the 31st, on which 
ceasion the Rev. Herbert Ostermann, O. M. C., of Sea- 
ide Park., N. J., delivered the sermon, pointing out cer- 
Ain specific tasks for the convention to perform in the 
nterest of the poor, for the protection of the family, in 
ne defense of Christian education and the promotion of 
siblic welfare. Previous to the church services the for- 
aal opening meeting had been held, at which the delegates 
were welcomed by Mr. R. Buechler, President of the local 
yommittee, and the Hon. Wm. W. Campbell, Mayor of the 
tity. in his message, submitted to the meeting, Mr. Wm. 
Wleisch, President of the State League, summarized the 
‘chievements of the League in the past year and urged 
ne extension of associate membership, the development of 
ne societies composing the League, support of the Central 
‘ureau, social study courses, and the fostering of a more 
hlightened and active participation in civic and community 
ffairs. The features of the mass meeting in the evening 
rere the addresses by Rev. F. H. Munding, S. J., of 
-uffalo, on the “Bankruptcy of International Socialism,” 
ad Mr. Alphonse G. Koelble, of New York, on “Patriot- 
sm.” 
| Monday and Tuesday were devoted to the business ses- 
hons of the convention, in the course of which six in- 
ructive addresses on important topics were given. The 
st of these was the excellent report submitted by Mr. 
. Dietz, of Brooklyn, on the C. V. convention at Allen- 
wn, which was followed during the same session, on 


f Rochester, on “Our Organization and Its Future.”’ On 
tuesday Mr. Peter W. Kummer, Jr., of Brooklyn, dis- 
ussed “Problems of the Catholic Youth,” and Mr. Clar- 
ce J. Foertsch, of Syracuse, that of “Our Correlations,” 
1 which he treated of the importance of co-operation by 
holics in endeavors for the promotion of the public 
are, A fifth address was that of the Director of the 
ral Bureau, Mr. F. P. Kenkel, who spoke on the 
u in the service of Catholic Action, while the last 
e major addresses was by Mr. Joseph M. Schifferli, 
uffalo, on “The Catholic .Press.” Incidentally, the 
ngs were addressed by Central Verein President 
Korz, Rev. George A. Metzer, Spiritual Advisor of 
eague; Rev. Peter Winkelmann, of Gloversville, N. 
. Leo B, Schmidt and Rev. Joseph Henrich, both 
nectady, and others. According to the report sub- 
by Secretary Al. Werdein, the League has con- 
1 $23,250.44 to the Central Bureau Endowment 


in a Central Verein pilgrimage to Rome in 

o extend its charitable activities, and to 
deavors for the support of the Central 
s elected by the convention are: Spirit- 


fonday morning, by a paper by Mr. Philip H. Donnelly, 


@ convention decided to encourage its members. 


ual Advisor: Rev. Albert Regensburger, O. M. C., Syra- 
cuse; President: Wm, H. Fleisch, Syracuse; Vice-Presi- 
dents: Kilian Klauer, New York; Harry F. Honickel, Al- 
bany; Peter J. M. Clute, Schenectady, and Hy. Bick, Sr., 
Utica; Financial and Corresponding Secretary: Alois J. 
Werdein, Buffalo; Recording Secretary: Joseph M. Schif- 
ferli, Buffalo; Treasurer: Kilian Eckert, Rochester; Mar- 
shal: Emil Wehner, Poughkeepsie. The Catholic Wom- 
en’s Union of the State of New York held its annual 
convention simultaneously with the Staatsverband. 


From the Ranks of the Catholic Women’s 
Union 
Eighth General Convention at Allentown 


This year’s convention of the Catholic Women’s 
Union of the U. S. A., held at Allentown, Pa., on 
August 23 to 27, was proclaimed the most auspi- 
cious meeting in the history of the organization. 
Important and inspiring as have been previous 
gatherings of this kind, it remained for this year’s 
concourse to set an example of still more purpose- 
ful action, methodically planned and carried out, 
and combined with inspiring and instructing ad- 
dresses and discussions. ‘The business sessions 
were less frequently interrupted than had been the 
case in former years by visitors for whose. ap- 
pearance no provision was made in the program; 
the recommendations of the Executive Committee 
were made the order of business in a manner con- 
formable to the importance of these recommenda- 
tions; the discussions were to the point; the reso- 
lutions were given attention that promises fruitful 
thought and action in the future. 


Participation in the joint features of the convention— 
the reception to His Eminence Cardinal Dougherty, Arch-. 
bishop of Philadelphia, on Saturday evening, the Pontifical - 
High Mass with the encouraging adress by His Eminence : 
and the inspiring sermon by His Grace, the Archbishop of 
Milwaukee, the Most Reverend S. G. Messmer, on Sunday 
morning, the church services on the remaining three days, 
the opening meeting on Monday and the joint meeting 
on Tuesday evening, along with the joint attendance at 
the lecture of Dr. John G. Coyle, of New York, on Birth 
Control, readily provided a foundation on which the trans- 
actions of the converition of the Union could safely rest. 
At the same time all these happenings had the effect of - 
impelling more concerted, undistracted effort for the at- 
tainment of the ends to which they lent the inspiration. - 
Likewise, the excellent local arrangements made it pos- 
sible for the delegates to devote their undivided attention 
to the work in hand. The attendance at all the sessions’ 
was uniformly excellent. The presence and the addresses’ 
of the Most Rev. S. G. Messmer, Archbishop.of Mil- 
waukee; the Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Spiritual Director; 
of Rev. Raphael Wittig, S. D. S., St. Nazianz; Rev. Chas. 
Moosmann, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. Theo. Hammeke, of 
Reading; Rev. Robert Schlinkert, New Ulm, Minn., dur- 
ing the business sessions of the organization contributed 
greatly towards unifying the efforts of the delegates and 
emphasizing the more important issues. The mass meet~ 
ing of the organization, held on Monday evening, the 
features of which were an address by the Rev. Dr. Chas. 
Bruehl, of St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa., on “The 


Catholic Woman as a Social Factor,” and by Mrs. Helen 


Tyson, of the Labor Bureau, Pittsburgh, on “Women in- 
Industry,” was an important event in an important con- 


ention. : i : 
ns Among the transactions of the convention, aside from 
the work of committees and reports of affiliated organiza- 
tions, the following recommendations of the Executive 
Committee, adopted by the convention, deserve to be noted: 


To transfer the publication of the Official Bulletin of 1 ic 
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organization to the Central Bureau, if the Bureau were 
willing to accept the task; Miss Elizabeth Lenz, hitherto 
Secretary of the organization, to be voted the thanks of 
the organization and the sum of $50.00 as a token of ap- 
preciation for her services in editing the “Bulletin” since 
the demise of Rev. S. P. Hoffmann, former Spiritual 
Director of the Union and founder and editor of the 
“Bulletin.” A change of the patron Saint of the organiza- 
tion was sanctioned, since it is the wish of His Holiness, 
the Pope, that Catholic women’s organizations should place 
themselves’ under the special protection of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel. Furthermore, it was agreed that as far as 
possible there shall be uniformity in the names of the local 
and state sections, the name to conform to that of the 
national body. In addition to allowing a number of bills, 
including fees to speakers, the convention voted that a 
committee be appointed to complete a Travelers’ Aid book- 
let for Catholic girls and women, to provide for uniform 
posters for railroad station, and to compile a list of homes 
for Catholic girls, who must board out, to be published 
in the “Bulletin.” Moreover, a legislative committee was 
appointed, with Mrs. J. W. Smith, of St. Paul, as chair- 
man, The books of the Financial Secretary showed a bal- 
ance of $386.46 as of Aug. 1, 1924. 

Serious attention was paid the message of the President, 
Mrs. Sophia ‘Wavering, of Quincy, IIl., in which she urges 
co-operation for the attainment of the purposes of the 
Union, the strengthening of the organization, the fulfill- 
ment of necessary tasks of charity and social service. His 
Grace, the Archbishop of Milwaukee, has consented to 
continue as Protector of the organization. In addition to 
an Advisory Board of thirty-nine members, the elected 
officers are: Rev. Albert Mayer, St. Louis, Spiritual Di- 
rector ;: Mrs. Sophia C. Wavering, Quincy, IIl., President; 
Mrs. Minnie Springob, Milwaukee, Mrs. Theresa Born, 
St. Louis, Vice-Presidents; Miss Rose Kaltenbach, Erie, 
Pa., Recording and Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. Rose 
Karle,* Erie, Pa., Financial Secretary; Mrs. Mary Neef, 
Springfield, Treasurer; Miss Cecilia Muehl, Dubuque, 
Iowa, Historian; Rev. Raphael Wittig, S..D. S. St. 
Nazianz, Wis.; Rev. Herman J. Mandry, O. S. B., Richard- 
ton, N. D.; Rev. Chas. Moosmann, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. 
Mary Koudelka, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. B. T. Costello, 
Indianapolis, and Mrs. B. T. Haage, New York, mem- 
bers of the Executive Board. The membership of the 
Union now totals roughly 50,000. 


Convention of C. W. U. Section, New York, 
Ratifies Constitution 


One of the more important transactions of the 
convention of the Catholic Women’s. Union, Sec- 
tion New York, held on August 31 to September 
2 in Schenectady jointly with the annual conven- 
tion of the New York State League, was the adop- 
tion of a revised constitution, which harmonizes 
with the constitution of the major organization. 
The delegates held separate sessions on Monday 
and ‘Tuesday, while on the opening day they par- 
ticipated in the session of the League. 

Brief addresses were delivered in the course of the 
sessions by Rev. Joseph Henrich, of Syracuse; Mr. Alois 
J. Werdein, of Buffalo, and others. The resolutions 
adopted by the convention deal with women in industry, 
immodest fashions, illicit birth control, objectionable mo- 
tion pictures. The elected officers are: Spiritual Advisor: 
Rev. Joseph Henrich, Shenectady; President: Mrs. Clara 
Thries, Buffalo; Vice-Presidents: Miss Louise Meyers, 
Rochester; Mrs, Susanna Dengler, New York; Mrs. Ade- 


line Dietz, Utica, and Mrs. Elizabeth Reuss, Shenectady ; 


a 
+8 
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Financial and Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Elizabeth 
M. Werdein, Buffalo; Treasurer: Miss Rose Hans, Al- 
bany; Recording Secretary: Mrs. Agnes B. Frank, Buf- 
falo; Messenger: Mrs. Anna Kocher, Syracuse. Accord- 
ing to reports submitted to the convention, more than one 
thousand members were gained for the organization dur- 


: 


_ ing the past business year. 
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Resolution Adopted by the Allentown Conven- 
tion of the C. W. U. 


I. The Peace of Christ and Catholic Women. 

In his immortal Encyclical on the Peace of Christ through 
the Reign of Christ, our illustrious Pontiff, Pius XL. in- 
vites and urges all the children of his flock to co-operate 
with him for the purpose of restoring true and lasting 
peace to the peaceless world. q 

Realizing our great opportunities and the almost unlim- 
ited influence which Catholic women may exert in private 
and public life and primarily in the home, we, the mem- 
bers of the Catholic Women’s Union, pledge ourselves 
whole-heartedly to labor incessantly and persistently for 
the re-establishment of peace among men. 


II. Economy and Home Life. 

Regretting that extravagance of the present age has 
also made inroads into our Catholic homes as evidenced 
by pleasure automobiles in families with scant means, 
expensive radios, victrolas, player pianos, etc., we urge all 
our members, and Catholics in general, to cultivate in 
their homes the spirit of contentment with moderate com- 
fort in life, and to observe prudent economy in their house- 
holds, ever mindful of the simplicity taught by Christ and 
exemplified in the lives of all the Saints, and so beautifully 
illustrated in St. Francis of Assisi and St. Elizabeth. 


III. Dress Reform. 


The Holy Father having refused audience to women 
scantily attired, and having offered a reward to Catholic 
women designing dresses for themselves and their chil- 
dren, which should be simple, modest, and at the same time 
attractive and sufficiently up to date, we go on record 
as promising our full co-operation for ourselves, in our 
homes and among those with whom we may come in con- 
tact. 

IV. Respect and Reverence for Authority. 


The increasing lack of respect for the authority of par- 
ents, the Church and the State, is very deplorable; 
especially is disrespect for parental authority encouraged 
by many theatrical shows, films, cheap literature and the 
so-called comic sections of our daily and weekly news- 
papers. These latter features especially undermine rever- 
ence for father and mother in the hearts of children and 
merit our whole-hearted condemnation> 

On the other hand, we realize that parents themselves 
must be able to command the reverence of their children. 
Among the faults of which some parents are guilty and 
which they must overcome, if they wish to retain their dig- 
nity and the high regard of their children, we wish to 
name especially, 1 ignorance, 2 idleness, 3 want of char- 
ity, and 4 but not last—lack of self-discipline. Parents, 
who in speech, manner, dress, in the management of th 
home and business, are guilty of habitual negligence and 
slovenliness, cannot hold the regard of their children. E 


V. Away With Compromise. 


There are too many evidences supporting our H 
Father’s recent declaration, that we are living in the age 
paganism, of new paganism. . 

It therefore behooves us, as Christian women, to set 0 
selves in direct opposition to this spirit and practice 
dress and speech, in the management of our homes, 
the rearing of children, by true Christian virtue. In a 
our relations with others we must live and conduct ov 
selves so that the absence of cowardly compromise wi 
soon be observed and felt. : 
_ Christianity that does not mark its followers in a dis 
tinctive manner is not real Christianity. Christian wor 
must excel in the domestic virtues, and their homes m 
become shrines in which such virtues are honored and ct 
tivated and from which the weaknesses and vices of pag 
ism are forever excluded. ke 


VI. Birth Control. . 

Agitation by well financed organizations has thrown i 
the forum of public discussion a subject which we but 
luctantly deal with in our resolutions. Yet the grov 
extent of the évil of Birth Control compels us to enun 
again our principles in this matter. F ie 
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Birth Control in its modern and pagan significance flows 
om a disregard of fundamental natural laws, which .can- 
»9t but have disastrous effects upon the individual ad- 
cted to this practice, upon the homes in which it has 
ined entrance, and upon the nation which has been in- 
cted by the contagion of its poison. 
The Church, therefore, as custodian of all the natural 
ws, expressing through God’s creation His exalted will, 
sues no arbitrary commands when calling attention to 
e sinfulness of this practice. She only performs her 
uty, and in doing so confers a signal service on mankind, 
history but too clearly proves with respect to nations 
aose life has deteriorated through deterioration of its 
mily life as a consequence of this pernicious practice. 
Vigilance has become so much the more necessary since 
e advocates of Birth Control have introduced even into 
pngress a legislative measure that would authorize the 
Ssemination of information with respect to this vicious 
yactice. 
‘Feverish propaganada is being carried on to spread 
oadcast over the land literature on this subject and to 
juse the erection of Birth Control clinics in our larger 
ies. Confronted with this menace, we urge Catholic 
anhood and womanhood to be watchful without ceasing, 
stand firm in the principles of Catholic teaching and 
act courageously in the strength of their sacred convic- 
Dn, 


VII. Duty to Use the Ballot. 


'We declare it a most sacred duty for Catholic women to 
ake ‘conscientious use of the right to vote, to safeguard 
se interests of Church, home and country. 


VIII. Promiscuous Bathing in Public Resorts. 


|There is in too many places a scandalous practice of 
‘rmitting men and women to bathe promiscuously in pub- 
> baths, at beaches and in natatoriums. If this custom 
sreads it will drain the marrow of the moral health of 
se people and will hasten its moral decay. Even pagans 
-ohibited bathing by men and women in common, and 
prely Christians also ought to do so. In the name of 
emmon decency and Christian virtue, Catholic women 
aght to take a decided stand against this pernicious prac- 
ce, 

IX. Retreats. 
»Recognizing the truth of the oft-repeated statement that 
se soul of every reform consists in the reform of the 
tul, we Catholic women rejoice in the fact that oppor- 
mities for making retreats are becoming numerous in all 
‘ctions of our country. We realize fully the importance 
_ these spiritual exercises and urge our members to avail 
remselves most eagerly of these opportunities by patroniz- 
3 such retreats wherever possible. 


| ea X. Travelers’ Aid. ; 


|The manifold dangers threatening traveling and em- 
yoyment-seeking women being ever on the increase in our 
YS, the Catholic Women’s Union welcomes with sincere 
itisfaction the establishment of the so-called’ Travelers’ 
id Societies in all industrial centers and larger cities. We 
quest and urge our members everywhere to encourage, 
‘pport and promote this important movement by active 
_self-sacrificing co-operation with all endeavors in this 


. 


XI. Maternity Care. é 
-renatal and postnatal care is of tremendous importance 
e health and life of the mother and child. As com- 
with that of other countries, legislative action is still 
deficient in the majority of the states of our country. 
w of the fact that many married women are em- 
in gainful occupation, a fact that we must deeply 
e, we find it necessary to invoke the assistance of 
government to afford the necessary protection to 
‘before and after the birth of the child. ; 

Catholic Women’s Union wishes to go on record 
ig strongly in favor of such legislation in all the 
hich are still remiss in this 
ibers to do everything in their power, through 
tive committees, to promote effective legisla- 


vi 
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respect, and we urge. 


ection’ of the and life of mother | 
otection of the health eee ve OE Re cubicce 
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RESOLUTIONS 
Adopted by the 68th General Convention of C.-V. 


XVII. IMMIGRANT WELFARE. 


Since the new iminigration laws are now effective, 
and accordingly immigration from Europe is on the in- 
crease, the Central Verein calls upon its affiliated bodies 
to renew their activities in the interest of these immi- 
grants. We suggest that this can best be done by 
co-operating with the St. Raphael’s Society or some 
similar organization abroad, furnishing them, through 
the St. Raphael Society, and the Leo House Commit- 
tee in our own country, with full information regarding 
working conditions in various cities and farming op- 
portunities in various sections, with land costs, soil pos- 
sibilities, and climatic conditions. In addition to the 
above, information should be furnished regarding 
Church and school facilities, with the names and ad- 
dresses of the Presidents of affiliated societies in the 
respective communities. 

We recommend that the above information be com- 
piled by the various state and district branches of the 
Central Verein and records kep+ so that they may be 
available when needed. An earnest effort should also 
be made to bring these immigrants, both men and 
women, into our local organizations, to aid them in 
becoming citizens, and in every way possible to further 
their spiritual and material well-being. 

XVIII. CLUBS FOR YOUNG MEN, AND THE 
KOLPING SOCIETY. 

In view of the fact that thousands of our young men 
are lost to our movement and, in many cases, even to 
our Faith, because of the lack of young men’s societies 
and club houses under Catholic auspices, the 68th an- 
nual convention of the Central Verein urgently rec- 
ommends the establishment of adequately equipped 
institutions, wherever possible, for the intellectual, so- 
cial, and physical advancement of our Catholic youth. 

“We further heartily commend the splendid work be- 
ing done by the Kolping Society of America and its 
various branches, and reiterate the necessity of estab- 
lishing Kolping Houses, especially in our ports and in 
the industrial centers of the country, as affording to 
our Catholic young men, while withdrawn from the 
influence of their parents, the atmosphere of a Chris- 
tian home life and assistance in the advancement of 
their material welfare. 

XIX. CATHOLIC MEDICAL GUILDS. 

The Central Verein has always manifested the great- 
est interest in organic activity. It sees in it the most 
social means of solidaric strength, be it for the per- 
sonal improvement of the individuals, be it for the 
economic defense of the group, be it for moral pro- 
tection. For that reason we not only take cognizance 
of the Guild of Catholic Physicians of England and of 
its quarterly, “The Medical Guardian,” published in the 
interest of moral and scientific instruction, but. also 
recommend similar undertakings, as well as the pe- 
riodical itself, to the Catholic physicians of America. 
XX. BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

Since Building and Loan Associations have proven 
themselves so successful and helpful, encouraging thrift. 
and the ownership of homes, we recommend to our 
members to do what lies in their power to further 
existing associations and to organize new ones in those 
localities where a need for their establishment exists, — 


In June, 1923, the C. V. called the attention of the 
secretaries of all societies affiliated with the C. V. in the 
rural districts of the grain-growing states to the necessity 
of eradicating barberry bushes. Black Stem Rust, so 
much feared by farmers, thrives in the early spring on 
the barberry. In Denmark, where this bush may no 
longer be planted, grain rust has stopped to be a menace. 


In one Michigan county at least a campaign to eradicate _ 


: 


the barberry was recently carried out with the assist 
of six men from the State Agricultural College. . 
Bureau will gladly furnish further information _ 
bj i A vy ie 
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Aus dem © YB. umd oer €. Sf. 


Rt. Rev. G. W. Heer, Brot. Ap., Dubuque, Ya. 
BV. Rev. Dr. Gof. Oh, Columbus, O. 

Chas. Korg, Butler, I. Y. 

Rev. Theo. Hammefe, Reading, Ba. 

Rev. Wim. Cngelen, S. Y., Toledo, O. 

Rev. W. J. Miind, St. Francis, Wis. 

Sofeph Matt, St. Paul, Minn. 

¥. DO. Fuenemann, St. Paul, Minn. 

H. &B. Dielmann. Gan Antonio, Ver. 

o- FB. Konkel, St. Louis, Mo., Leiter der C.-St. 

Die Central-Stelle befindet fich gu St. Louis; alle An- 
fragen, Briefe, Geldfendungen u. f. tv., fiir die Central- 
Stelle oder das Central-Blatt and Social Vuftice richte man 
an 

Central-Stelle de8 Central Vereins 


3835 Weftminfter PL., St. Louis, Meo. 


Nit Hagen, nist jammern oder andere anfduldigen, 
fondern beffer madden und da8 Rad der Zeitgefdhidte vor- 
wirtsdrehen! Wrbeiten, fampfen, und opfern Heift c3 fiir 
Der Sieg der hriftliden Kultur! Die Zufunft wird das 
reifen, was die Gegenwart fit! 

Dr. Alvis Hudal. 


Und wir zandern! 
Ein altes deutjdhes Spricwort erflart: Lie al- 
~ ten Bropheteni find todt, den neuen glaubt man nicht.” 
Varan erinnert man fic) unwillfiirlic), wenn man in 


den Schriften ernft denfender Mtanner de$ 19. und— 


20. Sabrhunderts Bewweije genug findet, dak deren 
Urheber unferer Zeit und Kultur in twahrbhaft pro- 
 phetijdher Werfe ihren X%usgang vorausgejagt haben, 
oe daf die Seitgenojjen ihnen Beachtung gefdhentt 
atten. 

So erflart der jpanijdhe Staatsmann Donofo 
Cortes, der die geiftigen und fogialen Strémungen 
der neueren Zeit bom fatholifeen Standpuntte aus 
_beurtheilte, in einem gu Berlin am 16. Suli, 1849, 
- gefdjrtebenen Briefe: ,,3a, die europaifde Gejellfdaft 
ftirbt; ihre Cxtremitaten find fon falt und ihr 
Herz wird e§ bald fein. Wit tbr aber, warum fie 
ftirbt? Ste ftirbt, weil fie vergiftet ijt. Sie ftirbt, 
weil ihr, nacddem Gott fie gebildet hatte, um mit fa- 
tholijdem Mtarf gendbrt gu werden, 
OQuacjalber den rationalijtijhen Giftitoff als Speife 
berabretdht haben. Gie ftirbt, weil der Menfeh nicht 
bom Brode allein Iebt, fondern von jedem Worte, 
—da8 aus dem Miunde Gottes fommt, und weil des- 
Halb die Gejellichaften nicht durd) da8 Schwert allein 
umfommen, fondern auch durd) jede3 antifatholijde 
Wort, das aus dem Munde der Philojophen fommt. 


Sie ftirbt, weil der Srrthum tddtet, und weil dieje 


| Gefellichaft, auf Srrthiimern aufgebant ijt.“ *) 
—. Siinfig, fechgtg Sahre lang nachdem dieje Wujicht 
~borgetragen worden, war die Mehrzahl der Biirger 


——— enroptifier Staaten bereit, folde Anjdhauungen gu 


: belaceln, wenn nicht gar fie gu verhibnen. Europa 
dD feine Kultur fhien ijnen im fortwahrenden MXuf- 
begriffen, und da8 Ende der Entwidling, de3 
Hritts in weite Ferne geritct gu fein. Sete 
md empfindet man dort dritben allgemein an- 
feben ernfte Manner der abendlandijden 
\ greifender : 
e. Cin 


ftatt deffer 


ziologe, Prof. Franz Zach, erflart: ,Wir Leber 
einer furcjtbar ernjten Beit. Der Schlag der We 
ubr fiindet die elfte Stunde! Wir ftehen bor eine 
Uborund eee ) 

Cine foldhe Anfhauung hegen in Europa faft a 
ernjtdenfenden Manner. Wir gebabrden un$ in u 
ferem Lande dagegen al$ wenn un da8 alles ni 
anging, al8 ob Mmerifa nicht 3u jenem Nulturfre 
qehorte, der bom Untergang bedroht erfdeint, als 
nicht auch wir den Srrthiimern, die Europa’3s Unghi 
perjduldet haben, huldigten. 

Dabei find auch an uns die vorher angefihrt 
Worte de8 edlen Donojfo Cortes geridjtet. Auch t 
amerifanijde Gefellihaft ijt auf Srrthlimern aufe 
baut, auch fie ftitkt jich auf jenen Liberaltsmus, Dd 
Europa 3u Grunde geridjtet hat. Doc) gerade 9 
will die Maffe nicht erfennen. Der alten Welt The 
Heit und Verblendung, Giinde und Schande ijt all 
offenbar; dafs wir diejelbe Strafe dabineilen, auf d 
jic in thr WUngliicé lief, witrden die wenigften gugebe 
Der. Musfpruch Donofo Cortes: ,,Lie GejellfGaft 
verloren” fann und darf fich ja nicht auf uns begiebe 
Wlerdings ijt dte Rettung nod) nicht ausgefdhloje 
wie fie aud) fiir Europa feine abjolute Unmoglick 
war. Die Frage tft nur, ob diefe Gefellfchaft fich re 
ten will! Der edle Spanier fprach gu jeiner Bett t 
Wnfieht aus, e8 fet offenfundig, dak die europa 
Gefellidaft ,,jich nicht retten wolle”. 

Man werfe einen Blice auf die Umivelt, in d 
wir eben, und e8 tird vor allem jedem tiefer Denke 
den die ungeheuerliche Gleicdhgiiltigfeit auffallen, 
der die grofe Mtehrgahl der Biirger unieres Land 
die in jo auffallender Weife fic) findgebenden Som 
tome der Serjegung betrachtet. Und dringt man 
genug ein in die Erjdeinungen deS Lebens d 
Gefelljhaft, jo wird man geneigt fein, gerfni 
Herzens mit dem jpanijdhen Staatsmann auszuru 
»€8 gtebt fein Sei! mehr fiir die Gefellidaft 
wir unjere Kinder nicht mehr gu Chrijten ergi 
see und werl wir jelbjt~feine wabren Chri 
mo.” 

Mus der Bahl jener, die nod) vor wet 
gen Sabren mit aus8gefprodener SoffnungSfre 
digfeit im die Sufunft wunferes Bolfes gejdar 
erflaren heute etngelne ihre efiirdtung, % 
wir uns romijden Buftinden nabern. ei 
macht man fic) nicht anh 3u leider § 
flar, weldje$ die Wurgeln diefer Uebel find 
warum alle die fleinen Geilmittel, die man da | 
ipendet gegen die Wunden der eit, nichts helfen 1 
fen. Und die Ratholifen, die eine Antwort cel 
fonnten auf dtefe Fragen, ftellen jid) feu 3u 
oder gziehen mit im Buge jener, weldje die GE 
de8 Tages auf ihrer Umfahrt durchs and beg) 
ten. Sie ftellen fic) taub felbjt fiir die Wor 
Pius X., der al$ ein wahrer Proph i 
wurde in unfere Beit. Weil er wu 
Bilfer | fori 
au 
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ne bisher bet un nur ein diiritiger. Xber was joll 
23 unfjerem Volfe, unjerem Lande werden. tenn der 
itholijdhe Geift, der allein lebenipendende Geift 
ht alsbald wieder bon neuem alles durdhdringt, 
nmilie, Gejelljchaft, Staat, die Erziehung, die Rte- 
erung, die Gejege, die Gitten und jelbjt die Ge- 
vauche ! 

Donojo Cortes qlaubte gu feiner Beit, die Sefell- 
pat jterbe. Pius X. rief aus: Wenn es nit gelingt 
e Gejellfdaft gu reformieren, jo miijjen wir an der 
ufunjt bergweifeln! 

Wollen wir dabei die Sande in den Sibhor fegen, 
ser thun, was an uns ift, um auf dem Wege der 
‘tholijden Xftion mitzuarbeiten an der Rettung une 
wes BolfeS aus Srrthum und mobdernem Seiden- 
ium, denen dte Simde und die Unnatur anf dem 
uge folgt? Noch ijt eS nicht 3u fpat, inen einen 
rami entgegen 3u feben und die Erneuerung der 
ereits berivitjteten Seiligthiimer 3u unternehmen. 
a8 Schicjal Europa’s, da8 Donojo Cortes in jo 
ntehtbarer Weije recht gegeben hat, warnt un$ je- 
od, daB man jolde Mufgaben nicht auf unbeftinimte 
eiten Hinausjchieben dart. Gat das Gift de3 Un- 
raubens$ erjt einmal alle$ verjeucht, alle Orqane der 
vejelliaft erfapt, fo gtebt e fiir fic feine Site mebr. 
'a8 Chrijtenthum vermodte das alte Nom nicht gu 
stten; diejeS brad) gujammen, nachd2m e8 die tym 
Swahrte Frijt, fic) gu retten, hatte unbenubt yer- 
reichen Tajjen. %. GB. R. 


Seshalb nidjt mehr weltlide fatholijhe Kranfenpfle- 
gerinnen unjeres Stammes? 

Weltliche fatholijdhe KRranfenpflegerinnen jind jehr 
‘munjdt. Leider wenden fich diejem edlen Berufe 
ur derhaltnismagig wenige Madden aus deutjden 
itholiden Rreijen zu. C8 waltet da ein gewijfes 
‘orurthetl, den diefe Beilen zerjtreuen helfen modten. 

P. Georg Timpe widmet im erjten Heft der Beit- 
rift ,Die Getreuen” (Sanuar-gebruar, 1924) dem 
rftorbenen Griinder de8 deutfden Caritas-Verban- 
3 ein CErinnerungSblatt. Der Verfaljer beridtet, 
valat Qoreng Werthmann habe fic) bet einem Vejud) 
1 London beim BVejteigen der Untergrundbahn den 
ug gebrodjen. Man habe den Verlegten in’s nadjjte 
ranfenhaus, Guy’3 Sofpital, gebradjt, wo er ihn 
fudt habe. Gr fand Werthmann nicht, wie ermwar- 
t, in einem Zimmer fiir fich allein, fondern in einem 
eiten Rranfenjaal. Gr hatte e8 fo gewiinfdt. 

Gr wollte am eigenen Leibe,” beridjtet Pater 
ipe, , die Rranfenpflege fiir die einfadjjte Rlaffe er- 
; Sobiel hatte er von der jtillen Pflege der 
8, der englijden Nranfenpflegerinnen, gebort. 
Teicht, jagte er mir, ,fann man als Ratholif 


B fagen,” id) hore e3 Heut’ nod, ,fte find, was 
eqe angebt, ebenfo gut. Sch bin frob, dab id) 
Erfahrung gemadt habe.” Und dann erging 
iiber dte neuen Gerufsmoglicfeiten in ahnliden 
olifchen Ginrichtungen.” Go der Verfaffer der 
1 Lebensffigge. | eee 
m weil die Orden8genoffenidaften in unfrem 
die fic) Ser Kranfenpfleqe widmen, den an fie 
forderungen nicht entipredjen fonnen, 


orurtheil gegen weltlidePflegerinnen befommen. - 


tare eS fo wiinfdhensiwerth, dak dte Bahl der melt- 
liden Pyleqgerinnen eine Vermehrung erfiihre. Bue 
dem bedlirjen wir ihrer fiir gewifje Bweige der Kran- 
fenpflege, denen fic) die Genofjenfdhajten, wenigitens 
in unjerem Lande, nidt mwidmen. Da ift nun einmal 
die ambulante Rranfenpflege in Stadt und Land; 
fodann die Befchaftiqung der ,,Vifiting Nurfes”. Bor 
allem aber fordern wir Rranfenpfiegerinnen im Sn- 
terejfe der Mtiitter. Waukerdem ijt eS mwiintchenswerth, 
da unter den Rranfenpflegerinnen in unferen offent- 
Tichen Wnjftalten ftet8 ein der fatholifchen Bevdlfe- 
rungszahl entipredender Brozentjak von RKatholifin- 
nen fich befinde. Daher miiffen auch aus den Reihen 
der deutichen Ratholifen unfres Landes Wadden fich 
diefem Gerufe widmen. 


/Alrme Kinder.” 

Sn Nummer 34 de8 laufenden Sahrqangs bver- 
Offentlicht die ,,Salgburger Kathol. Kirdhengtg.” unter 
der oben angegebenen Ueberfdhrift folgende Ntitthet- 
lung: 

Rommt ein 10jahriger Knabe in das Frauentlojter X. in 
Wien. Cr hat von Mit}chiilern qehort, dak dort eine Tages 
heimftatte fiir Nnaben ijt. Er eilte gu den Hl. Gaframenten. 
Der Vater mar fonfefftonslo3 getvorden, auch die Mutter 
Dagu geaiwungen. Gr fwar getauft, durfte aber feinen Relt- 
gionSunterricht befuden. Vater tar beim Wiener Stadt- 
fhulrath um Difpens bom MeligionSunterricht eingefommen. 
Swet getaufte Schtwefterden tvaren geftorben. Gein 3-jahri- 
ger Gruder ijt ungetauft, die Mutter mill fatholijch tmerden 
und da3 Kind taufen laffen. Wher der Vater darf nichts er-= 
fahren! ©, Heiland, erbarme dich. a 

— Nun wolle man nicht glauben, dab derartige Halle 
nict auch bet un8 beobachtet merden. aft wodent- 
Itch, ficherlich sfter8 in jedem Mtonat, jtopt die Wiir- 
forgerin Se8 St. Elijabeth Settlements auf Familien, 
deren Vater Frau und Kinder an der Ausiibung der 
Religion vberhindern. Dies ift bor allem auch ein 
Grund, warum die C. St. immer wieder auf die Moth- 
wwendigfett der Wnftellung folder Fitrforgeritnen in 
ausgedehnten Gropftadtpfarreien Hintweijt und die 
Griinbdung von Settlements befitrwortet. 


Hr. Anton Kahlid, weiland Prafident des Stantsver- 
bandes Texas, geftorben. 
Sn Sigh Hill, bei Schulenburg, Teras, ftarb am 
24. Nuguit Sr. Anton Kabhlich, einer der Griinder 
des Staatsverbandes, deffen Brajident er mebhrere 
Xabre war. ur Beit feines odes war der Ver- 
jtorbene Mitglied her CExefutive der Verjiderungs- 
qefellfdjaft, die mit dem Staatsverband eng verbun- 
den ijt. Beide Vereinigungen waren bei den Leichen- 
feierlidjfeiten bertreten, wie denn auch eine Angabl 
dem Staatsverband naheltehender Priejter fic) gu dem 
Bearabnis eingefunden hatte. pia : 
Bor 75 Yabhren in Mahren geboren, fam Kabhlich als 
junger Mann nad den Ver. Staaten. Cr hat e8 durdh — 
Reis und Arbeit au Anjehen und einem getvifjen Wobhlitand — 
qebradjt. Er tar Direftor der Firjt National Bank in Sdhu- 
lenbura. Wuger der Wittive hinterlagt er jechs Sohne und 
fiinf Tohter. ix 


Bernard F. Terbieten geftorben. 

Gin iibergeugungSstreues Mitglied dbe8 Staatsver- 
bandes Urfanfas ift am 31. Bult aus dem Leben ge- 

ijieden. Sr. Bernard F. Verbieten, bor 57 Yahren 

in Fort Smith geboren und jeither ununterbroden. il 
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dort wobhnbaft, erlaq einem Schlaganfall, der ifn am 
98, Suli getroffen hatte, nachdem er nod) tags gubor 
einer Berfammlung des Dijtriftsverbandes pyort 
Smith beigewohnt hatte und als dejfen Prajident ge- 
wahlt worden war. Der Verftorbene hat woh! felten 
auf einer Generalverfanuntiing des Staatsverbanoes 
aefeblt. Geine Gattin war mebhrere Sabre lang Pra- 
fidentin des Grauenbundes jenes Staates. Den Ver: 
jtorbenen iiberleben die Sattin, dret Sohne und giver 
Titer, deren eine Venedtftinerin ijt. 


Mus en Staaten rodnoen. 
Generalverjammiung des Staatsverbandes 
Pennfylvanien. 

Die heurige Verjammilung des Staatsverbandes 
Vennfylvanien, die gleichgeitiq mit jener des C. B. 
in Wlentomn tagte, begniigte fic) aus Miickicht auf 
die‘e darauf, nur die allernothwendigiten WXngelegen- 
Heiten 3u erledigen. Die Verhandlungen wurden fo 
eingeridjtet, Dak die Delegaten fo wenig als moglic) 
bebindert fein jollten, fich an den Verhandlungen der 
C. BV. Konvention gu betheiligen; daher wurden dite 
Gefchaftsfigungen des Staatsperbandes am Gonntag 
Nahmittag zwifden dem Weittagejjen und der Mtajjen- 
verfammilung, und am Montag %Xhend wahrend der 
Mafjenverjammlung der Frauen abgebalten. 

Die Konvention wurde gegen 1 Uhr am Gonntag Nach- 
mittag bom Staatsverbandsprajidenten John EC. Loibl er 
Offnet, in Antwejenheit zahlreicher Delegaten und mebhrerer 
Rriefter. Werlefen twurde ein itberaus hHergliches Glitck- 
wwunfdfhreiben des Bifchofs bon Pittsburg, des Hochtwit. 
Hugh Bogle. ,,Gewif fonnte feine Gruppe, heipt e3 darin, 
,von fatholifherem Geijte erfillt jein, oder etfriger twirfen 
aur Ghre Gottes und gum Wobhle de MXachften, oder auf 
einen hoheren Grad der Treue den Viirgerpflichten gegen 
liber Wnfpruch erheben.” Cin twetteres Sehreiben, das der 
hochiwit. Kardinal. Dougherty, Crgbifchof von Philadelphia, 
an den RKommtiffarius des Berbandes, Rev. G. SF. Steinz 
hagen, gerichtet hatte, qetwabrte der Verfammiung die Ver-z 
jicdherung des Wobhlwollens Sr. Eminenz und die Bufage, 
fiic ein tveiteres Sabr als Proteftor des Verbandes fungiez 
ren 3u wollen. Qn feiner Sahresbotichaft berichtet Staats 
verband3prafident Loibl! iiber feine Aagitationsthatigfeit, 
liber die Veranjtaltung bon Verfammlungen und Feterlich- 
feiten Durch Die Lofalverbande und die Gammiling fiir den 
©. St. Stiftungsfond3. Cr fordert auperdem dagu auf, die 
liblice Jahresqabe bon $1500.00 gum UUnterhalt der ©. Gt. 
aufgubringen, toahrend er antuesteits Die Versffentlichung 
Wenigjtens einer erflarenden Gchrift iiber den StaatSver- 
band und feine Thatigfeit empfiehlt. Recht ages Bez 
richte tourden iiber die Thatigfeit in den Lofal= und County 
Verbanden erjtattet, fo von Hrn. W. %. Beits fiir den PHilaz 
delphia Diftrift, F. Stifter, fiir den Allegheny County 
Aiweig, B. Poft, fir den Sehuplfill County Verband, %. 
Wachs, fiir den Scranton Pweig, F. S. Wiederfehr, fiir 
Blair County, F. Greif, fiir Lycoming County, und Hrn. 
Rud. Kein fiir den Lecha-Thal Verband. RMurge Wnfpraz 
chen hielten die Hoch. Herren H. BY. Steinhagen, Th. Hamz 
mefe und §. Beierfchmiot, €. SSG. NR. 

_ sn der Schlufverfammiiung tourden elf Vereine in den 
Staatsverband aufgenommen. Nicht geringe Freude Ldfte 
ein Schreiben des hochtvjt. aia. H. %. Goebel, Proteftors 
des Allegheny County BVerbandes aus, in dem diefer die 
Leijtungen des Staatsverbande3 ih der Vergangenheit wiir- 
dDigte, antt dem el /€3 fteht uns aber in der Qufunft 
nod) gripere WUrbeit bevor. Ogen die Vereine fortfahren, 
mit der gleichen Energie und gutem Willen die Rechte wunz 
ae lieben Mutter, der Kirche, ee bertheidigen.” Sr. Korg, 
rafident des C. B., ermunterte die Deleqaten in einer 
furgen nf gur Mitarbeit mit dem GStaatsperbande 
fgaben der Kleinarbett. Das Komitee fiir die S 
‘den ©. Gt. Stift Pate berictete, dak an dem 
| baniaer Untheil $14,000.00 feblen, und em= 


und dem’ C. B., und lenfte die Aufmerffamfeit eh eingelne | 
a rt ie Sammlung 


pfabl dringend die Vollendung der Sammlung. uf me 
pyehlungen des Prajidenten eingehend, befiiriwortete Die Sere 
jammiung die Ernennung von Vertrauensmannern um Den 
eingelnen Gemeinden, den Befuch jammtlicer Rereime tm 
Laufe des Jahres durch Beamte des Staatsverbandes oder 
doch twenigitet3 durch jene der Lofals oder County-Verbanvde, 
und die Vetheiligung an allgemeineren deutfhamerifant{den 
Beftrebungen. Ferner ftimmte man der Anregung des 
hochiw. Th. Hammefe bei, fiir den Anfehhip. der dDeutjcen 
Gemeinden und fiir die Getwinnung der Sungmannjchaft 
fiir die Bewegung gu agitieren. Die Verfammlimg nahn 
Die Ginladung des hoch. Vater Hammefe an, die nachjt- 
jabrige Nonvention in Reading abgubalten. Die Ber 
amtentwabl hatte folgendes Ergebniz: Rev. OH. J. Steimbhaz 
gen, Phila., Geiftl. Rathgeber; Bohn CE. Loibl, Pittsburg, 
Braf.; Harold Ganter, Reading, und Louts FB. Annas, 
Wlentotwon, Vizge-Prafidenten; F. W. RKerjting, Pittsburg, 
rot. Gefr.; Sohn Wiesler Sr., Phila., KRorr. und Finangz 
Gefretar; Hy. W. Beer, Bethlehem, Schabmeijter. Crnannt 
tourden YW. %. Betts, Phila., Franf Stifter, Carnegie, F. 
Wrugujt Miller, Xlentown, F. Haas, Wfhland, Rif. Glajer, 
Wilfes-Varre, Wug. Greip, Williamsport, und F. S. Wiez 
derfehr, Mtitqlieder der Grefutive; Leonard Boehm, Pittsz 
burg, BVorjiber des Legislativ-Wusfdhuffes; Bohn Cibed, 
Vellebue, VBorjiker des Preps und Propagandafomitees. 


Generalverjammlung des Staatsverbandes New Yer- 
fey nimmt erfolqrcidjen Verlanf. 

Cin an Belehrung reiches Programm war fiir die 
30. Generalverfammlung des Staatsverbandes Mew 
Serjey, die am 31. MZugujt und 1. September in Sere 
fey City tagte, aufaejtellt worden. Die Vortrage, die 
Bejdliiffe, die Berichte der angejdhlojfjenen Vereine und. 
BZweigberbande bildeten fo 3u jagen ein einheitlicjes 
®anges. Ciner der bemerfenswerthejten Vortrage 
war jener des Hrn. Wm. Grant, von Serjey City, der: 
gegen da8 WAmendement zur Bundesverfajfung, das 
dem Rongrek mweitgehende Rechte gur Bejchranfung 
der Kinderarbeit einraumen joll, eintrat, weldhe Fore 
derung auc den Bejchliijjen einverleibt wurde, = 

Nach der Vegriifung der Delegaten am Sonntag Vtore 


gen in der St. Mifolaus-Halle. durch den Prafidenten des 
Xofalfomitees, Orn. Jofeph M. Noettinger, und der Ernenz 
nung der itblichen Wusjchiujje, mohnten die Thetlnehmer, eine 
fohlieklich der gur Nonvention deS Frauenbundes erjehienez 
nen Damen, einem feierliden Hochamte bei, das der hod 
Sohn Weyland, Pfarrer der Gemeinde, unter Affijteng 

rierte. Su der Fejtpredigt hatte der Hodw. P. Kilian, 


ge 
erbemt, Bay ( 


t Off 
agen. — | 
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bit Or. Sojeph J. Prefladifch itber , The Spirit of Conjtiz 
pional Liberty”; die deutfche Feftrede der Leiter der C. St. 
. &: PB. Kentel, Der liber die religidfe und fulturelle Mifz 
im dev deutjhameritanijden Ratholifen fpract. 

Wim giweiten KNonventionstage hielten die Delegaten gur 
ramming des Frauenbundes eine Sonderfisung ‘ab 
ich Deren Veendigung die [este Gefchaftsjigung des Staats, 
{sbandesS erdffnet tourde. Die in Diejer Verjammlung a2 
wommenen Befehlifje behandeln: Sau der von der Bere 
jung getwahrten Rechte, Schus den Pfarrfdulen, Sau 
: Vorrechte des Bundesobergeridhts, Ninderarbeit-Mmence 
ment, Treue zur Kirche. Der Leiter der C. St., Der in der 
srjanrnlimg der Frauen rejferiert hatte, fprach in Diefer 
gung uber Die Wrbeiten der C. St. Ys nachitjahriger 
srjammliungsort wurde Wejt New York gewablt, die endz 
iltige Bejtimmung jedoch der Erefutive liberlajjen, da noch 
udjprache mit dem hoch. Herrn Barrer genommen twerz 
Limp. Die ertwahlten Veamten find: Rev. G. &. Schulte, 
nijaic, Geiftlidher Berather; L. M. Seiz, Prajident; H. 
ter und Jos. M. Roettinger, Vige-Prajidenten; Chas. y. 
eects, Finanz-Sefretar; Najpar Sdwark, protofollierender 
i a Sohn Kopjh, Schagmeifter; M. G. euller, Marz 
all. 


eneralverjammlung des Staatsverbandes Califor- 
nien Verbunden mit Jubildumefeier. 

Hlinfundzgwanzig Sabre bejteht der StaatSverband 
niijornien, fernab von ‘der Mebhr3aahl feiner Mit- 
mupfer im ©. V., aber eng mit ibnen im Geifte ver- 
nden. Dieje fleine, aber tapfere Shar beging nun 
t gegemmartigen Sabre da8 filberne Subilaum de8 
aderen Staat8verbandes. eter und Generalver- 
unmilung wabrten drei Tage; Feftplak war die St. 
mmifatius-Gemeinde in San Francisco, wahrend die 
hitjabrige Generalverjammlung in der Marien- 
emeinde in Gan Soje tagen wird. 

Die Feier twie Die Tagung wurde eingeleitet mit einem 
erlichen UWmte, das der hochw. Raphael Fuhr, Los Anz 
des, unter Wfjijteng Der Hoch. Patres Gottfried Hoelters, 

%. Me., als Diafon, und Pius Niermann, O. F. Me., als 


3M. Snftrumentalnummern vor. 
Das feierlice Wmt fiir die Verftorbenen des Ver- 


i 


—%. M., Kommiffarius; Rev. 
F. Me, ftellvertretender Rommiffa- 


vis 5 Or. Robert Troft, Gan Francisco, Prajident; Hr. 
Math. Schirle, Gan Yofje, Hr. Theo. Bukmann, Los UAngez 
les, Or. Martin H. Meyer, Sacramento, Vize-Prajidenten; 
Or. B. X. Burhans, San Francisco, protofollierender Ge- 
fretar; Or. Wert J. Miller, Oakland, forrefp. und Finang- 
Cefretar; Or. W. By. Sraemer, Gan Francisco, Scyabmet- 
Iter; Die Herren Aug. Willoh, Jos. Scheid, beide bon Gan 
vranctsco, und Sohn W. Stromberg, Oatland, Direftoren. 
Die Feier fam mit einem Vantett gum Wbfchlup. 

Weiterer Wusban der Diftriftsverbande anf der 
Generalverfammlung de3 Staatsverbandes 
YWrfanjas befdlojfen. 

Die am 7. und 8. September gu Geranton abge- 
altene 34. Generalverjammlung de3 Staatsverban- 
des Wrfanfas bernahm nicht nur, daB im verfloffenen 
sabre 7 neue Vereine dem Verbande gugefiihrt und 
dag vier Dijtriftsverjammiungen abgehalten worden 
jeter, jondern bejdjlopR auch fiir die Bufunft den wei- 
teren Musbau der Diftriftsverbande und dite Veran- 
jtaltung einer Nethe von Verfammiungen diefer Ver- 
bande. Berner ijt beachtenSwerth, day die Beamten, 
be3iw. die Wtitglteder deS Cinwanderungs-Romitees, 
ein Heft, das als Cinwandererfiihrer dienen foll, zum 
qropten Xheil vollendet haben und daR die Mebhrzahl 
der Bereine die in diefer Gace an fie gericdteten 
vragebogen beantwortet hat. Die nachjte Sahresver- 
jamming wird in Subiaco ftattfinden. 

Der hochw. P. Peter Poft, O. S. B., umd feine Pfarr- 
angehsrigen tn Scranton und Prairie View, mit dem St. 
Sgnatius Unterjtiibungsverein in Scranton an der Spibe, 
batten in vorgiiglicher Weife Vorjorge getroffen fir die Be- 
herbergung und Betwirthung der Theilnehmer, die in ftatt- 
licher WUngahl erfehienen twaren. Wiederholt gelangte die 
Wnficht aunt W%usdrucf, e3 fei dies die bejtbejuchte Ronvben= 
tion getvefen, die der Verband bisher abgehalten. Der Be- 
es bon jeiten der Hoch. Geijtlichfeit tourde in eta daz 
urch beetntrachtigt, daR die Verjammlung am Gonntag 
und Montag, anjtatt mie iblich am Montag und Dienstag, 
ftattfand. Beretne aus 25 Stadten und Ortfdaften Hatten 
Deleqaten entjandt. Croffinet wurde die Verjammhmg im 
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Cents beizubehalten. Giner der bon diefer Verfanumlung 
angenommenen Befehliiffe, die jene der ©. BV. Verjammilung 
in Allentown einjehlieBen, verurtheilt die Verbrertung falz 
feher Darjtellingen gefchichtlicder Thatjachen Dur) Schulz 
bitcher und fordert gum Vorgehen gegen Die Verivendung 
folcher Viicher auf; etn anderer befiiriwortet die Musbreitung 
Der Sparfajfenberwegung der Cath. Benevolent Ylijoctation. 
Des iweiteren twurde ein Wusfehuk mit der Unterfuchung 
eines Rolonifationsprojefts in Chtcot County beauftragt. 
Die Wahl hatte die Erwahhing folgender Beamten gur 
Folge: Geijtlicher Rathgeber: Rev. Peter Pojt, O. S. B., 
Scranton; Prafident: Bos. 6. De Clerk, Little Rod; Vigzez 
Prafident, AW. W. Geheb, Ft. Smith; Gefretar: Theo. 3. 
Arnold, Little Rock; Schabmeijter: Leo Hammer. Piwet 
Priefter wurden als Deleqaten zur Generalverjammlung 
des C. BW. gemwabhlt, Rev. Peter Pojt, O. S. B., Scranton, 
und Rev. W. J. Kordsmevher, Bigelow P.O. Die Verfamme- 
Tung fam mit einer furgen Wndacht, Segen und dem Singen 
de$ Grogker Gott gum Wbjchlup. 


Generalverjammlung de3 Staatsyerbandes Yowwa. 

Die dieSjabrige Generalverjammlung des Staats- 
verbandes Sowa war nad) Des Moines einberufen 
worden, two fie am 9. und 10. September, wahrend der 
der Yattonal Conference of Catholic Charities gemid- 
meten Woe aljo, tagte. Cinem in der ,,Datly 
Wmerican Tribune” verdffentlichten Bericht gufolge 
nafm man bon irgendwelden Veranjtaltungen b- 
jtand, mit Ausnahme eines Sejtgottesdien|tes und der 
nothigen Gejchaftsverjanimlungen. Dagegen nabmen 
die Delegaten foviel als miglicy theil an den Ber- 
fammiungen der RNaritasfonferens. 

Das ertoahnte Blatt fiihrt eine nfprache des Hochw. P. 
wofeph Forjt, O. F. M., Dubuque, gehalten in etner der 
Verjammlungen des Staatsverbande3, im Wortlaute an. 
Der Redner behandelte das Thema: ,,Die Welt, in der tir 
Teben.” Laut derjelben Quelle wurden die bidheriqen Bez 
amten fviedergewablt, namic): Rommiffarius: Rt. Rev. 
Mfar. George W. Heer, Prot. Wpojt., Dubuque; Prafident: 

. Heb. F. BV. Brune, Wton; Vize-Prafident: Hr. Theo. 
Langel, Le Mar3; Sefretar: Rev. Rofeph Sdhultes, Arm 
ftrong; Schabmeifter: Hr. Edgar Willging, Dubuque; Diz 
reftoren: Reb. Wuguft Foerjter, Carroll, Rev. Xos. Steiger, 
Carling, Reb. Arnold Boeding, Dubuque, Rev. Matthias 
Stein, O. S. B., Burlington, Hr. YW. Tabballer, Le Mars. 
Hr. Fred. Frefing, Neto Vienna. 


BejAliiffe der 68. General-Verfammlung des C6. B. 


(Schluf). 

XV. Sosialverfiderung. << 

Objdon die meijten Staaten rode Hort{hritt vergeich= 
nen fonnen in dem Wusbau der Wr etter-Unfall-Entfehadt- 
gung, befiirtworten wir die tweitere Ausdehmung folcher Ge-z 
febe in der Wbficht, neuen Verhaltniffen gerecht zu twerden; 
toir beftatigen bon neuem friihere Crflarungen gu Guniten 
der Wlters- und Arbeitslofen-Verficherung. Wir twiinfchen 
aber, dafy jolche pnealsr teres e3 eben moglic ijt, 
durch die gegenfeitige, ie genojfjenfdhaftlidge Hilfe qemabhr- 
leijtet tverde, unter geeigneten Gefeben, die die erival: 
tung und Wusfiihrung regeln, 

werner empfehlen twtr Die tweitere WAusdehnung de3 
Shftems freier UArbeitsnachweife, fowohl unter ftaatlicher 
YAegide als auch unter jener der Vundesregierun , und die 
Musfiihrung, 


g, wenn immer moglich, bon Hffentlichen Arbeiz 
ten als Nothftandsarbeiten in Beiten der Wrbeitslofigkett. 


XVI. Die Farmerfrage. 


itreihen durch Antvendung touderifher Methoden, die fdo 
fo oft bon der Kirche verurtheilt worden jind. Was jolde 
Manner getwinnen, miijfen andere bverlieren. Dem follte 
nicht fo fein, weil ein folcyes Wejen unjittlich ijt und dagu 
geeignet ijt, atvet Klafjen in der Gefelljdhaft gu {chaffen 
eine Klajje der Schwerreicen und ein permanentes Pro 
letariat. : , ; ie 
Wahrend wir eriwarten, dak jotwohl die Cingeljtaater 
al8 auch die Bundesregierung das in ihrer Befugnis und 
ihrer Macht ftehende thun, um die gegentwartige Rage det 
Farmer gu erletdhtern, mochten wir bon neuem die Pfliqy 
der Farmer betonen, gu guverlaffigen Mitteln der Selbjr 
Hilfe (tie Milchwirtfdaft, Wechjelmirtfdhaft uj.) und gus 
gegenfeitigen Hilfe pu greifen, um thre eigene Lage w 
jene Der Landiwirtfdaft felbjt, der tmefentlichjten aller pre 
puftiven Betriebe, gu heben. Vor allem jollten fie dem Ges 
noffenfdaftsivefen nach dem Rochdale Pringip ihre Mufmerk 
famfeit gutvenden. Diefes Syftem hat fich als der Metter 
der Bauern Danemarfs ertwiejen und hat jenen andere 
Lander gropRe Vorthetle gebracht. Re ; 
Da die Central-Stelle des C.. BV. beabfichtigt, Studienz 
furfe iiber da3 Genoffenfdaftswejen auf dem Lande, abn 
lich dem im berfloffenen Februar in St. Louis, Mto., abgez 
haltenen, in berjchiedenen Theilen des Landes gu veranjtale 
ten, fordern tvir unjre Mitglieder, gu derem Beften def 
RKurfe eingerichtet werden, auf, jich die gebotenen Gelegena 
beiten gu Nuben gu machen. Denn_ der genofjenfchaftlide 
Betrieb twird nur dann jenen, Die fich ihm mwidmen, gum 
Gegen gereichen, twenn fie feine Grundjabe und Mtethoden 
grindlich erfennen und getvijjenhaft befolgen. . 


XVII. Ginwandererfiirforge. : 
Da nun das neue Cintwanderungsgefeb in Kraft getx 
ten ijt und tmfolgeDdetjen die Cintwanderung aus Guropa 
nimmt, richtet Der Wentral-Verein twiederum die Wut 
DdDerung an feine Wtitglieder, ihre Bejtrebungen zu Gunijh 
Ddiejer Ciniwanderer Zu erneuern. Unjrer Wnficht nach far 
dies am bejten gefchehen durch) Bujammentwirfen mit de 
St. Raphael’S Verein oder einer ahnliden Vereiniqung 
uropa, indent man ihnen durch den Hiefigen Raphael 
Verein und das Leo Haus-Romitee modglichft pvollftandi 
Musfunft gemahrt itber WrbeitSqeleqenhetten in den be 
fdhiedenen Stadten und Gelegenheiten fiir die Niederlaffur 
auf Farmen in berjdhiedenen LandeSteilen, 3ufammen 
Wusfunft iber Bodenpreije, Cigenarten des Acferboden 
Klima u. drgl. m. =. 
Dagu follte noch twewere Wusfinft getwahrt werd 
liber Gelegenheiten gum Rirchens und Srhulbefuch, und 
ner follten Namen und Adrefjen der Prajidenten der ange 
fchfoffenen Bereine in den betr. Lofalitaten und Staate 
mitgetheilt twerden. : 
Wir empfehlen, dak die Hier begeicjneten Wustimnf 
durd) die verfdhiedenen Staats- und Diftrifts-VWerbande qi 
fammelt und jdhriftlich niedergelegt merden, fo dak fie gi 
Verfiigung jtehen. CErnjtlide Verjuche follen gemacht me 
den, jene Cintwanderer, Manner und Frauen, gum AW 
fhlug an unfre BVereine gu bewegen, ihnen bet der Erla 
gung des Vitrgerrechts Bebitflidh u fein, und ihnen auf 
Weife gur Seite gu ftehen zur 


: drderung ihre geiftlid 
und materiellen Wobhlergehens. 


XVIII. Jungminnerflubs und die RKolping-Gefellf aft 
Angeficht der Thatjache, daf} infolge de3 Mange 
lebensiraftigen Sungmanner-Vereinigungen wd an 
tne fiir Diinglinge, unter fatholijder Wegide 
aufende 


1 junger Manner unfrer Vetwegung und, in 
ie en, auch der Kirche verloren gehen, befiiriwortet 
Generalverfammlung deS Central-Vereins dringend d 
offnung siecmabig Pe peciditetet Anjtalten folcher 
immer moglich, fitr_Ddie get ige forperlide und ge 
lide Sdrderung unfrer fat olijjen Sugeswtd. sta 
_ werner empfehlen wir auf das herglichjte die 
Leiftungen der Rolping Society of America 
ginciaperei ne gs bm neuem die No 
volpinghvaujer bor allem tn den Hafentt 
snbduyti Daa unfres 
ten, in denen , 
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